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If  I  miffht  qtve  a  short  hint  to  an  inspmrtUil  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  hiss  proclaim  war  with  mankind^mtther  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  \f  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  th-iy  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  Btit  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  farless.-~DK  Fo*. 
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THE  YEAR  ABROAD.  JZ  cAnnorbe  I 

Those  who  have  given  credence  to  a  superficial  hon-  tion  of  the  Virgi 
snot  about  “Africa  beginning  west  of  the  Pyrenees,”  under  Amoricai] 
must  have  been  8ui*priscd  by  that  striking  event  of  the  been  shown  to  b 
year — the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  Republic — in  tion.  The  Virgi 
February  last.  Since  then,  several  changes  have  been  it  is  to  be  hop^ 
made  by  the  Cortes  in  the  composition  of  the  Executive,  |  Republic  is  now 
the  Presidency  being  succes.sively  occupied  by  Figuera.s,  j  When  we  cro 
Salmeron,  Pi-y-Margall,  and  Castelar.  This  fact  is  said  nominal  “  Presid 
to  tell  against  the  Republican  form  of  government  by  the  Republic  itse 
men  who  regard  it  as  quite  natural  that  there  should  of  M.  Thiers  hav 
be  freqnqnt  ministerial  changes  in  a  well-constituted  tional  laws  tendi 
Monarchy,  where  the  people  have  the  comfort  of  paying  overthrow  on  M 
—in  addition  to  the  civil  list  of  a  crowned  cipher — large  Assembly  will  nc 
salaries  to  Cabinet  Ministers  who  are  “  in,”  as  well  as  condition  of  th< 
to  those  who  are  temporarily  “out.”  The  difficulties  “Bordeaux  Pact 
in  Spain  have  not  arisen  from  the  changes  which  Parlia-  intriguers,  it  so  1 
ment  wrought  in  the  constitntion  or  the  Executive.  Honse,  who  has  ^ 
They  are  the  result  of  a  Carlist  revolt,  bequeathed  to  up  his  appoint! 
the  new  i  liiilirtiiiiumii  t< 

'flientsT^Kf 

with  the  necessity  under  which  the  Republican  leaders  Tyrants” — then 
were  of  dissolving  the  old  monarchical  army.  Whilst  statesman,  whose 
the  military  organisation  of  the  country  was  being  hoped  to  render  i 
altered,  the  Pretender  improved  upon  the  occasion,  tion.  When  he  t 
Presently,  too,  a  section  of  irresponsible  iniransigentes  unbearable  proce 
rushed  in  with  impossible  demands.  The  spirit  of  pro-  his  place.  Neit 
vincial  and  communal  autonomy  is  strong  in  various  severity  which  M 
parts  of  Spain,  and  has  often  proved  a  safeguard  of  court-martial  fus 
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decree  in  the  Federal  Council,  stating  that — even  as  is 
the  case  already  with  Criminal  Law — the  same  Civil 
Code  shall  be  applied  to  all  Germany,  so  far  as  it  is 
comprised  in  the  present  Reich.  In  both  Chambers  of 
Saxony  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  assented  to.  The 
same  was  the  case  in  the  House  of  Deputies  in  Bavaria, 
whilst  the  Upper  House  there  gave  a  dissenting  vote, 
which  will,  however,  be  of  no  avail.  In  Wurtemberg, 
Government  thought  it  wisest  to  yield  to  the  patriotic 

view  at  once.  ^  ... 

The  perfect  freedom  of  the  press  is  an^  institution  to 
which  statesmen  brought  up  in  the  aristocratic  and 
military  school  can  least  accustom  themselves,  even 


coalition  was  therefore  compelled  to  prolong  the  powers 
of  Marshal  3[ac3Iahon,  who  by  thia  time  had  already 
shown  his  real  character  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he 
“  would  only  be  the  exponent  of  the  policy  *of  his  Con- 
seiwative  friends,”  and  that  he  “  wanted  seven  years  ” 
for  his  dictatorship.  The  troops  having,  on  the  eve  of 
MacMahon’s  election,  been  furnished  with  provisions  for 
two  days,  as  if  they  were  to  enter  on  a  campaign,  the 
prolongation  of  the  marshal’s  powers  was  voted  by  an 
unexpectedly  large  majority. 

Pilgrimages  and  other  agitations  in  favour  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  suspensions  and  prohibitions  of  the  public  sale  of 
democratic  journals,  decrees  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege 
in  various  departments,  infringements  on  municipal 
rights,  the  trial  and  condemnation  to  death,  in  con- 
iumaciani^  of  a  Republican  member  of  the  Assembly,  the 
appointment  of  committees  'which  are  to  work  out  pro¬ 
jects  of  law  for  restricting  still  further  the  liberty  of  the  since  then.  Frequent  confiscations  and  criminal  prose- 
press  and  'Communal  self-government,  and  the  con-  cutions  were  their  favourite  means  of  attack.^  Before 
elusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  ex-Empress  is  to  receive  persistent  procedures  of  this  kind  a^  democratic  organ 
about  3,000,000  francs — a  sum  well  known  to  have  been  at  Berlin  recently  had  to  succumb,  its  editor  seeking 
promised  as  a  bribe  for  obtaining  the  continued  co-  safety  on  Swiss  soil.  Upon  the^  whole,  the  wave  of 
operation  of  the  Bonapartists  with  the  other  reactionary  Liberalism  is  strongly  rising  also  in  matters  of  the  free- 
parliamentarians— form  the  remainder  of  the  unpleasant  j  dom  of  the  press.  A  motion  in  the  Prussian  House  of 
chapter  of  retrogression.  Lastly,  the  condemnation  of  ;  Deputies,  tending  to  remove  from  journals  all  financial 
Marshal  Bazaine  is  to  be  noticed,  who  was  sent  out  as  a  !  shackles  as  regards  caution  money,  was  approved  by  the 
scapegoat  into  the  desert,  laden  with  all  the  sins  that  I  enormous  majority  of  251  against  5;  there  being,  among 
others  had  committed  in  company  with  him.  j  those  five  stedfast  apostles  of  Conservatism,  two  repre- 

The  small  but  prosperous  Swiss  Republic — for  a  long  j  sentatives  of  the  Bismarck  Cabinet.  This  recent  reso- 
time  the  single  oasis  of  democratic  freedom  on  the  Con-  lotion  is  a  great  blow  and  discouragement  to  would-be 
tinent— has  been  the  scene  of  a  successful  overthrow  of  reactionists.  • 

the  arrogance  of  the  Romish  Dalai-Lama.  In  the  cantons  The  Church  Bills,  destined  to  meet  the  unruly  aggres- 
of  Geneva  and  Vaud  the  Pope  insisted  on  some  hierarchic  siveness  of  the  Popish  arch-priests,  have  occupied  a  great 
arrangements  which  were  at  variance  with  the  customs  and  deal  of  public  attention.  Germany  is  in  the  rtiidst  of  a 
Constitution  of  Switzerland.  Seeing  that  Pius  IX.  would  new  Reformation  movement.  It  w’ill  not  submit  to  the 
not  listen  to  any  remonstrance,  but  was  going  on  to  act  theocratic  claims  of  an  ex-officer  of  dragoons  who  insists 
through  his  Nuncio  as  if  the  Confederacy  were  his  on  his  infallibility,  and  wffio  declares  that  all  baptized 
private  domain,  the  Helvetic  Government  ordered  the  persons  belong  unto  him.  Liberals  and  Radicals,  whilst 
Papal  Legate  to  quit  the  country.  This  act  has  been  assenting  to  the  Government  propositions  as  to  measures 
approved  of  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  people.  A  of  necessary  defence,  would,  however,  wish  to  see  the 
project  of  law  in  favour  of  a  reform  of  the  Swiss  Con-  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  Ultramontane  upas-tree  by 
stitution,  in  the  sense  of  advanced  Liberalism  and  of  means  of  an  abolition  of  all  monastic  establishments,, 
greater  national  union,  having  been  temporarily  defeated  and  by  similar  measures  calculated  to  sap  the  very  basis 
by  a  coalition  of  French-speaking  cantons  and  of  Ultra-  of  a  hierarchic  organisation  which  aims  at  political 
montanists,  the  Party  of  Progress  have  once  more  girded  dominion  under  cover  of  a  saintly  yearning  for  the 
their  loins,  and  are  evidently  on  the  eve  of  a  triumph.  “  Kingdom  of  Christ.”  Meanwhile  the  number  of  Old 
The  German  Nation,  victorious  in  a  good  cause  on  Catholics  is  growing,  and  the  wedge  is  thus  introduced 
the  field  of  battle,  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  dazzled  by  "ithin  the  Roman  Church  itself.  A  good  effect  of  the 
military  glory  into  a  surrender  of  liberal  aspirations,  struggle  against  the  Papacy  is  the  Civil  Marriage  BilL 
There  were  some  feeble  attempts  at  reaction  in  the  which  has  been  forthwith  adopted  by  the  House  of 
beginning  of  the  year,  on  the  part  of  a  rococo  clique  in  Deputies.  It  is  calculated  to  abate  the  influence  of  all 
the  Prussian  House  of  Lords.  But  though  secretlv  Churches  in  civil  matters. 

countenanced  by  the  Dowager  Queen _ whose  turn  for  a  Co-operative  societies  and  kindred  working-class  asso- 

political  and  religious  medisevalism  had  earned  her  the  ciations  are.  steadily  increasing  in  Germany.  Owing  to- 

name  of  “  holy  Elizabeth  ” _ these  attempts  of  the  ^be  vast  mass  of  German  settlers  in  the  United  States- 

Feudalist  rump  were  soon  vanquished  by  an  indignant  America,  a  number  of  whom  return  to  their  native 
public  opinion.  The  same  popular  agency  obtained  the  country  to  spend  there  the  evening  of  their  life,  the 
upper  hand  in  the  question  of  Railway  Concession,  when  democratic  sentiment  is  continually  fed  anew,  and 
a  corrupt  practice  of  a  special  Prussian  Minister  was  would  no  doubt  exhibit  itself  more  strongly  if  the  neces- 
brought  to  light  by  Mr  I.(asker.  Albeit  the  chief  states-  sity  of  being  on  the  alert  against  complications  from 
man  showed  a  desire  to  shield  a  subordinate  culprit  abroad  did  not  keep  back  the  more  cautious.  In  the 
whose  services  had  formerly  been  of  much  use  to  him,  south-west,  where  the  democratic  party  have  had  their 
the  Liberal  and  Radical  party  insisted  on  a  full  inquiry,  stronghold  during  the  Revolution  of  I848-J9,  the  VolJcs- 
ind  on  proper  guarantees  to  be  given  for  the  future.  reorganised  itself  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  issued 

Finally,  the  system  of  railway  concession  was  placed  programme. 

mder  the  control  of  Gov'ernment  as  a  whole,  so  as  to  Turning  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  whose 
r  individual  Minister  from  performing  an  act  |  German  provinces  were  ruthlessly  separated  from  the 

common  Fatherland  by  the  war  of  1866,  we  find  little 
The  cause  of  unity  has  progressed  in  Germany  during  to  record  beyond  the  Vienna  Exhibition.  A  commercial 
/he  past  year.  Some  spasmodic  agitations  of  the  Par-  and  financial  catastrophe,  and  the  outbreak  of  cholera, 
.icularist  or  Welfic  party  have  proved  utterly  futile,  in  sadly  marred  the  prospects  of  that  .splendid  undertaking, 
ipite  of  the  help  given  to  them  by  the  affiliates  of  Since  Hungary  has  re-obtained  its  ancient  rights  of  self- 
lesuitism.  This  is  fortunate  in  more  than  one  respect,  government,  the  strife  of  races,  which  formerly  was  a 
i^much  as  it  will  teach  those  in  France  who  still  dream  |  fierce  one  within  the  3Iagyar  kingdom  itself,  has  been 
K  ^bat  their  caM  is  a  hopeless  one,  and  that  much  diminished.  In  the  w^estern  half  of  Fraincis 

ey  had  better  devote  their  energies  to  the  establish-  i  Joseph’s  dominions,  a  victory  of  the  Germ.an  Liberal 
a  Institutions  at  home,  instead  of  shaking  j  element  is  to  be  noted  in  the  elections  for  Parliament, 

leir  nste  at  Germany  through  an  Alsatian  Christmas-  The  separatist  Czechian  propaganda,  whose  most  promi- 

fbo  latest  results  of  the  tendency  I  nent  leaders  are  decorated  with  the  Russian  order  of 
owards  nmfication,  is  to  be  noted  the  adoption  of  a  |  St.  Andrew,  has  lost  ground — partly  through  the 
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greater  activity  of  the  German  popnlation,  which 
mainly  represents  the  industry  and  the  intellectual 
aspirations  in  Bohemia;  partly  through  internal  dis¬ 
sensions  between  the  old  and  young  Czechian  sections. 
The  visits  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
Vienna  are  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  political 
events ;  monarchs  nowadays  being  accustomed  to  em¬ 
brace  each  other  with  effusion  in  the  morning  and  to 
fall  ont  and  fight  in  the  afternoon,  if  it  so  suits  them. 

In  Italy,  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  on  returning  from  his 
brief  kingship  in  Spain,  w’as  presented  with  the  civic 
crown  of  Turin.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  token 
of  respect  for  a  prince  who  had  known  when  to  leave  the 
stage  was  not  even  grudged  him  by  those  who  hold  the 
principles  of  Mazzini  and  Garibaldj.  Bills  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  clerical  corporations,  and  for  the  conversion 
of  mortmain  property  of  the  Church,  were  adopted  in 
Parliament.  The  priesthood  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
having,  from  near  inspection  of  their  ways  and  manners, 
always  been  taken  at  their  proper  value  by  the  educated 
classes  in  Italy,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  passing  these 
Bills.  Pius  IX.,  shorn  of  his  worldly  attributes,  and 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  spiritual  fisherman,  is  left 
undisturbed  in  the  Vatican,  where  be  amuses  himself 
with  cursing  the  universe  by  means  of  long-winded 
encyclicals.  His  last  act  has  been  the  nomination  of  a 
batch  of  cardinals,  chiefly  taken  from  southern  countries, 
with  a  view  to  the  coming  election  of  a  new  “  Head  of 
Christendom.”  Several  of  those  freshly  appointed  car¬ 
dinals  are  bishops  ifi  partihiu  iajidvllum — a  class  which  is 
increasing  within  the  Catholic  community  itself.  The 
journey  of  Victor  Emmanuel  to  Vienna  and  Berlin  is 
only  remarkable  in  so  far  as  it  coincided  with  the 
appearance  of  La  Marmora’s  revelations.  Thoughtful 
politicians,  whilst  seeing  through  the  motives  of  the 
Italian  ex-minister,  gathered  from  this  book  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  le^ing  Prussian  statesman,  who  is 
proved  to  have  made  propositions  in  180G,  to  both  Louis 
Napoleon  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  which  every  German 
patriot  must  condemn. 

In  the  minor  kingdoms  of  Europe  no  event  of  im¬ 
portance  has  occuiTed.  In  Swede.v  some  difficulties 
arose  about  the  coronation  of  tho  King  and  Queen ; 
even  the  Parliament  of  that  steady-going  country  being 
at  first  disinclined  to  allow  the  costs  of  so  useless  and 
antiquated  a  ceremony.  In  Norway,  which — though 
under  the  same  King  as  Sweden — has  institutions  of  its 
own, and  enjoys  an  almost  Republican  freedom,  approach¬ 
ing  that  of  Switzerland,  political  affairs  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  manner. 
For  many  years  past  this  has  been  uniformly  the  case  in 
that  northern  country,  w’hose  sentiment  of  equality  is 
so  strong  that  it  does  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  any 
aristocratic  privilege,  or  the  creation  by  the  monarch  of 
any  titles  pf  nobility.  Norway,  like  Switzerland,  furnishes 
the  proof  that  Democracy  and  perfect  public  order  are 
by  no  means  incongruous  terms. 

Turkey  being  for  the  nonce  secured  against  Musco¬ 
vite  aggression,  the  Czar  of  All  the  Russias  has 
made  a  successful  spring  against  one  of  the  Central 
Asian  Khanates  which  hitherto  served  to  ward  off  the 
approach  of  Russia  towards  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
Distinct  promises  had  been  given  here  through  Count 
Schnwaloff  that  only  a  chastisement  of  Khivese  robbers 
was  intended  in  the  interest  of  philanthropy,  and  that 
no  lasting  occupation  or  annexation  of  territory  would 
take  place.  These  assurances  were  made  use  of  at  the 
time  by  Earl  Granville  to  fence  off  inconvenient  inter¬ 
pellations.  Events  have  demonstrated  that  the  Czar’s 
word  of  honour  was  meant  to  be  understood  in  a  non¬ 
natural  sense,  and  probably  wa.s  from  the  beginning  so 
understood  at  the  Foreign  Office.  As  a  set-off  for  the 
advance  of  Russia  towards  the  Indian  Empire,  an 
English  prince  has  advanced  into  the  family  of  the 
White  Czar;  and  the  increase  of  Muscovite  power  in 
Asia  has  been  compensated  for  by  the  increase  of 
royal  dowries  here.  Karl  Blind. 


THE  YEAR  AT  HOME. 

It  is  just  as  w’ell,  both  for  historians  and  for  the 
human  beings  whose  movements  they  describe  or  mis¬ 
represent,  that  every  year  should  not  be  an  a,inus  luira^ 
hilisy  and  that  there  should  be  uneventful  seasons  in 
which  great  improvements  can  be  allowed  quietly  to  take, 
effect  and  great  blunders  to  right  themselves,  and  in 
which  breathing  time  may  be  given  to  reformers  for  tho 
elaboration  of  new  measures,  as  well  as  leisure  to  mis¬ 
chief-makers  to  try  and  show  their  hands  in  order  that 
their  plots  may  be  the  better  foiled.  A  nation  always 
feasting  on  progre.ss  would  suffer  as  much  by  its  surfeit 
as  a  never-progressing  nation  by  its  starvation.  There¬ 
fore  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  make  much  complaint  of 
the  year  that  is  just  ended  ;  and  if  the  future  Macaulays 
will  probably  pass  it  over  with  a  sneer  as  merely  a 
shadow  of  previous  years,  and  containing  only  bungling 
anticipations  of  the  exploits  of  ensuing  years,  we  who 
have  had  to  live  through  its  details  may  take  comfort  in 
the  reflection  that,  though  there  has  been  nothing  in 
it  worth  lasting  commemoration,  it  Iia.s  not  been  an 
altogether  empty  and  barren  year.  By-aud-bye  some 
courtly  historian  may  rescue  it  from  oblivion  by 
honouring  it  as  the  year  in  which  the  Shah  of  Persia 
came  to  Europe  aud  was  treated  by  Christian  English¬ 
men  with  something  of  tho  worship  due  to  a  King  of 
Kings ;  chroniclers  of  causes  celebi'es  may  find  it  remark- - 
able  as  the  Tichborne  year,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  tho 
Tichborne  years;  and  historians  of  crime  may  paint  its- 
greatness  as  the  Bank  Forgeries  year,  or,  if  their  tastes 
are  for  crimes  of  another  sort,  a.s  the  year  in  which  tho 
Great  Coram-»treet  Murder  failed  to  be  discovered,  and 
iu  which  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  woman  were  picked 
up  in  the  Thames  without  either  the  culprit  or  his  victim 
being  identified.  Specialists  in  other  lines  of  social 
study  will  probably  also  consider  it  an  important  year 
from  their  several  points  of  view.  We  fear,  however, 
that  its.  real  significance  as  a  year,  or  one  of  a  series  of 
years,  in  which  political  parties  were  being  rapidly 
disintegrated  and  social  forces  w'ere  being  powerfully 
though  not  violently  reconstructed,  will  be  too  much 
lost  sight  of. 

That  is  the  usual  fate  of  operations  that  are  negative 
rather  than  positive.  Most  even  of  those  who  bavo 
watched,  from  day  to  day,  all  the*  movements  of  the 
year,  and  pei-haps  have  taken  active  part  in  some  of 
them,  are  hardly  conscions  of  the  change  through  which 
our  political  and  social  arrangements  are  passing. 
Because  crowds  went  out  to  cheer  the  Shah,  and  (juito 
as  many  people,  though  they  did  not  gather  in  crowds,, 
wept  over  the  death  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  Chislehurst,, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  despotism  is  still  in  favonr  with 
the  multitude,  and  that  the  principle  of  Monarchy,  as 
something  distinct  from  patriotic  leadership  and  supre¬ 
macy  in  philanthropy  of  the  truest  sort,  is  yet  strongly 
reverenced  in  England.  We  are  apt  to  ignore  the 
weight  of  the  fact  which  nearly  everybody  has  forgotten 
during  the  past  year,  that  there  is  still  a  “reigning 
Sovereign  ”  moving  abont  between  Windsor  and  Bal¬ 
moral  and  Osborne,  except  when  feebly  reminded  of 
it  by  hearing  that  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr  Disraeli  nad 
to  refer  to  the  Crown  their  difference  as  to  which  should 
hold  office  without  honour  when  there  was  a  deadlock 
in  Parliament ;  that  some  of  her  Majesty’s  farm  la¬ 
bourers  had  been  treated  with  the  same  harshness  that  is 
shown  by  many  other  hereditary  landowners ;  or  that  a 
new  hymn  had  been  written  by  Dean  Stanley  to  be  snug 
in  the  Mausoleum  at  Frogmore.  And  as  to  the  existence 
of  a  “  reigning  family  ”  we  should  bo  yet  more  ignorant, 
but  for  such  announcements  as  that  in  March  last  the 
Prince  of  Wales  became  Grand  Ma.ster  of  the  English 
Order  of  Knights  Templars,  thereby  giving,  according 
to  the  Dailt/  Telejrajphy  “  a  farther  proof  of  the  affability 
and  good-natare  of  the  Prince,  and  the  readiness  of  the 
First  Gentleman  in  England  to  join  in  all  the  innocent 
recraations  of  society,”  without  exclusive  preference  for 
pigeon  shooting  and  theatrical  green-rooms  ;  and  that 
just  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  went 
to  St  Petersburg  to  be  married.  Except  for  the  per- 
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foroiixiicc  of  ^rcat  exploits  like  tliese^  imci  wO  serve  &s  & 
pivot  round  which  aristocratic  institutions  shall  revolve, 
Monarchy  is  now  a  tradition  of  the  past,  and  its  rapid 
decay  is  less  noticed  than  the  growth  of.  Republicanism 
throughout  the  country.  The  direction  in  which  the 
Republican  movement  does  show  its  growth  is  one  in 
which  it  meets  with  more  opposition,  its  enemy  being 
yet  possessed  of  considerable  vitality.  The  beginning 
of  a  new  war  against  the  landed  classes,  an  agrarian 
war  for  the  temperate  conduct  of  which  England  may 
be  proud  of  its  agricultural  labourers  and  of  their  leader, 
Mr  Joseph  Arch,  does  not  belong  to  the  year  1873,  and 
there  were  in  that  year  no  very  noteworthy  stages  in  its 
progress.  But  the  movement  has  advanced  mightily,  and 
such  resistance  as  has  been  offered  to  it  by  ducal  land- 
owners  and  clerical  magistrates,  by  all  sorts  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  minions  of  our  hereditary  aristocracy, 
only  marks  its  development  and  helps  to  show  that, 
though  the  farm-labourers’  agitation  is  merely  one  item 
in  a  general  revolution  of  our  land  system  and  other 
systems  pendant  to  it,  this  agitation  is  as  strong  as  it  is 
good,  and  that  we  are  on  the  eve,  if  not  already  at  the 
dawn,  of  very  widespread  changes  which  will  most 
beneficially  affect  all  our  social  arrangements. 

In  aid  of  these  changes  not  many  steps  were  taken  in 
last  year’s  Session  of  our  moribund  Parliament,  or,  if 
they  were  taken,  it  was  chiefly  by  private  members  who, 
by  choice  or  necessity,  retraced  them  as  soon  as  they  had 
done  their  work  in  feeling  and  prompting  public  opinion. 
The  actual  work  done  by  Parliament  last  year  is  hardly 
worth  reviewing,  except  as  a  catalogp.ie  of  blunders.  The 
one  great  success  of  the  Session,  the  Judicature  Act,  has 
already  been  sufficiently  applauded,  and  perhaps  nearly 
enough  blame  has  already  been  thrown  upon  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  for  the  greatest  failure  of  the  Session,  his  Irish 
University  Bill,  although  blame  must  continue  to  be 
given  so  long  as  we  see,  as  we  still  do,  fresh  evidence  of 
its  mischievous  results.  The  Parliamentary  compromise 
that  grew  out  of  it,  the  adoption  by  the  Premier,  after 
such  frequent,  and  almost  insolent,  rejection  of  Mr 
Fawcett’s  Irish  University  Tests  Bill,  was  of  course  a 
good  thing ;  and  there  is  indirect  cause  for  congratulation 
in  the  defeat  of  the  original  and  vastly  more  ambitious 
measure,  seeing  that  its  issue  would  have  been  a  triumpii 
of  obscurantism,  very  welcome  to  popes  and  priests,  but 
altogether  discreditable  and  disastrous.  The  mere  proposal 
of  the  measure  was  discreditable  enough  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  disastrous  enough  to  Ireland.  It  has  gi  ven  new 
flame  to  the  smouldering  conspiracy  of  the  Ultramontane 
party,  has  driven  that  party  into  alliance  with  the  Home 
Rulers,  has  thus  brought  the  Home  Rule  question  into  a 
phase  that  alienates  from  it  half  the  sympathy  of  those  Eng¬ 
lishmen  and  Irish  Protestants  who  previously  favoured  it, 
and  has  done  more  than  anything  else  could  have  done 
to  separate  Ireland  from  England,  and  to  neutralise  all 
the  good  effects  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Irish  Church  Act 
and  Irish  Land  Act.  We  cannot  be  sorry  that  it  has 
brought  some  retribution,  though  not  enough,  on  Mr 
Gladstone  himself  and  his  too  subservient  fellow 
ministers.  It  is* true  that  Mr  Gladstone,  after  resign¬ 
ing  office,  consented  to  take  it  again  because  Mr  Disraeli 
wanted  time  to  elaborate  a  Tory  programme  and  to  work 
np  a  Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  the 
xmtion  of  Parliament  and  of  the  Government  was  para¬ 
lysed.  Mr  Forster’s,  Mr  Bruce’s,  and,  we  regret  to  add, 
Mr  Stansfeld’s  progeny  would  have  been  cripples  at  the 
best,  but  the  shapes  into  which  their  Education  Act 
Amendment  Bill,  their  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Bill, 
and  their  Local  Taxation  Bills  were  twisted  in  their 
endeavours  to  pass  them  through  a  mutinous  House  of 
Commons  rendered  them  altogether  contemptible.  For 
the  rest.  Parliament  did  nothing  praiseworthy.  The 
House  of  Commons  rejected  some  necessary  measures, 
like  the  Woman  Suffrage  Bill ;  it  refused  to  discuss 
others,  like  the  Married  Women’s  Property  Bill;  and 
most  of  the  few  good  ones  that  it  passed,  like  the  Mar¬ 
riage  with  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  were  rejected, 

AS  usual,  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Nearly  all  that  last 
^ar’s  Session  in  Parliament  proved  was  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is  too  old  and  weak,  too  frivolous 


and  too  much  divided  against  itself,  to  be  of  much  more 
use  to  the  country,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  quite 
ready,  however  unwilling  it  may  be,  for  very  sweeping 
reform  indeed.  Some  strength  has  lately  been  added  to 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  by  the  return  of  Mr  Bright 
and  the  accession  of  Dr  Playfair,  but  only  a  very  san¬ 
guine  politician  will  anticipate  much  good  from  the 
Cabinet  Councils  that  are  to  begin  next  week,  and  the 
vague  rumours  that  are  abroad  as  to  the  budget  of 
reforms  that  the  Government  is  to  propound  when  Par¬ 
liament  meets  next  month. 

Nobody  expects,  however,  that  the  present  Parliament 
will  live  through  the  year  ;  and  what  sort  of  a  Parliament 
the  next  one  will  be,  yet  more  what  sort  of  questions 
will  be  pressed  upon  it  for  discussion,  is  partly  Shown  by 
the  elections  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  twelve 
mouths,  and  the  other  occasions  on  which  political 
matters  have  been  discussed  by  the  public.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  is  that  the  Ballot  Act  has 
answered  no  one’s  anticipations  —  unless  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say,  our  own.  Tbe  Tories  dreaded  it ;  the 
Whigs  expected  that  it  would  greatly  enhance  their 
strength.  Very  few  observers  saw,  what  events  have 
proved,  that  the  Government  w'as,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Tories,  and 
that  the  Ballot  Act  which  it  produced,  ostensibly  to 
please  the  advanced  reformers,  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
worthless,  or  worse  than  w'orthless,  measure.  It  con¬ 
tained  many  useful  provisions  ;  it  recognised  the  grand 
principle  that  the  franchise  is  a  duty  which  every  one 
has  a  right  to  exercise  solely  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  without  dictation  or  influence  from  any 
one.  But  by  the  clause  in  favour  of  illiterate  voters, 
and  by  other  clauses  as  w  ell,  loopholes  were  provided 
for  the  coercion  of  all  those  voters  who  are  most 
likely  to  be  coerced,  as  has  been  proved  by  almost 
every  election  that  has  since  taken  place  ;  and  at  nearly 
the  latest  one,  that  at  Huntingdon,  as  Mr  Arthur  Arnold, 
the  defeated  candidate,  has  shown,  it  was  about  as 
easy  as  ever  it  was  for  great  landowners  and  rich  resi¬ 
dents  to  control  the  action  of  the  workmen  and  trades¬ 
men  dependent  on  them.  These  causes,  however,  do  not 
explain  all  the  unlooked-for  results  of  the  elections  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  Ballot  Act  was  passed.  Those 
results  are  mainly  distinct  from  the  working  of  the  Ballot. 
They  are  due  to  the  fact,  which  Ministerialists  are  very 
slow  to  apprehend,  or  at  any  rate  to  admit,  that  the  coun- 
tiy  is  getting  tired  of  the  present  Ministry.  The  most 
irritating  cause  of  offence  is  the  Licensing  Act,  which  has 
turned  all  the  publicans’  interest  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  has  secured  only  very  doubtful  support 
from  the  teetotallers.  The  educational  policy  of  the 
Government  has  not  brought  upon  it  such  general 
opprobrium,  but  has  weakened,  if  it  has  not  quite  alien¬ 
ated,  the  favour  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
community,  and  all  the  other  feeble,  compromising 
legislation  has  tended  in  the  same  direction.  We  wish 
we  could  think  that  popular  opposition  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  roused  by  the  monstrous  folly  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  embarking,  and  especially  in  embarking  as  it 
has  done,  in  the  Ashantee  war.  Retribution  for  that 
will  not  come  perhaps  until  a  good  number  of  our 
soldiers  have  been  killed  by  the  yellow  fever  and  the 
Ashantees,  and  heavy  taxes  have  to  be  levied  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  an  altogether  dishonourable  and  profitless 
enterprise. 

Far  more  space  than  we  have  at  our  command  would 
be  needed  for  even  a  very  brief  review  of  the  social 
problems  towards  a  settlement  of  which  some  steps  have 
been  taken  during  the  past  year.  The  fact  that  the 
year  opened  with  the  South  Wales  strike,  in  which  ten 
thousand  ironmasters’  colliers  took  active  share,  and 
some  sixty  thousand  ironworkers  were  more  or  less 
unwilling  participators,  though  all  gained  alike  by  the 
insurrection,  and  that  it  closes  with  the  formation  of  a 
National  Federation  of  Employers,  quite  legitimate  in 
its  conception,  but  offensive  and  foolish  in  its  mode  of 
action,  shows  that  the  relations  between  labourers  and 
employers  are  yet  as  confused  as  ever ;  and  unfor¬ 
tunately  very  little  has  been  done  to  permanently  lessen 
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tlie  confusion.  The  workmen  in  towns  have  fraternised 
more  than  ever  with  the  workmen  on  farms  in  the 
agitation  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  thus 
something  has  been  done  towards  strengthening  that 
‘  solidarity  ”  of  labour  which  is  a  terrible  bugbear  to 
employers  of  all  sorts,  but  which  they  have  as  yet 
hardly  attempted  to  counteract  by  the  only  means  that 
gi\^e  the  least  promise  of  success.  If  they  think  that 
they  can  stamp  out  the  opposition  with  which  they  are 
thi’eatened  by  “  associating  ”  for  purposes  of  mere 
repression,  their  action,  if  justifiable  on  abstract  grounds, 
is  unspeakably  foolish  and  weak.  They  are  as  yet 
very  blind  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  compromise  as 
the  co-operative  principle  suggests,  and  their  eyes  are 
hardly  at  all  open  to  the  importance  of  sound  education 
as  the  most  powerful  means  of  turning  enemies  who 
threaten  to  be  more  and  more  inimical  into  fast  allies 
and  friends.  The  education  question,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  talked  about  it,  and  all  the  useful  contributions 
that  liave  been  made  towards  its  discussion,  most  notably 
by  the  Birmingham  Education  League  and  by  many  of  the 
nominees  for  the  School  Boards  recently  elected,  is  still 
almost  in  embryo.  The  public  is  yet  by  no  means 
agreed — indeed,  it  is  only  entering  on  that  stage  of 
intelligence  that  breeds  difference  before  agreement  can 
come — on  the  three  main  problems,  how  children  are  to 
be  brought  to  school,  by  whom  and  at  whose  cost  they 
are  to  be  taught,  and  what  teaching  is  to  be  given  to 
them.  The  provisions  of  the  Government  measures  on 
the  last  point  are  tolerably  satisfactory,  save  as  regards 
religious  teaching;  but  that  alone  involves  a  long  and 
far-reaching  warfare.  It  is  part  of  the  warfare  that  is  being 
waged,  under  different  conditions,  in  Ireland,  and,  in  yet 
more  momentous  shape,  in  Germany, — a  w'arfare  between 
priestcraft  and  reason,  tyranny  and  freedom.  Wo  may 
not  hope  that  it  will  be  settled  for  many  years  to  come, 
but  its  settlement  is  the  most  urgent  necessity  of  our 
time.  One  of  the  first  conditions,  in  England,  of  the 
success  of  the  side  on  which  we  need  hardly  say 
we  rank  ourselves,  is  the  disestablishment  of  the 
State  Church,  and  considerable  advance  in  public 
opinion  has,  we  believe,  been  made  in  that  direction 
during  the  past  year,  although  Mr  Gladstone  has 
declared,  through  his  son,  that  its  consideration  may  be 
safely  relegated  to  the  next  generation.  Perhaps  the 
priests  themselves  will  do  more  than  any  one  else  to  pre¬ 
vent  that.  One  of  the  most  significant  movements  of 
the  year  has  been  that  of  a  large  section  of  the  English 
clergy,  with  many  bishops  among  them,  in  favour  of  a 
return  to  the  w’orst  institutions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
begetting  of  course  a  fierce  opposition  from  other 
bishops  and  clergymen  who  are  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking. 

England  lost  several  of  its  most  notable  men  last 
year — among  them  men  as  conspicuous  as  Lord  West- 
bury,  the  lawyer.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  the  preacher,  and 
Lord  Lytton,  the  author.  But  one  man’s  loss  far  sur¬ 
passes  that  of  all  the  rest.  We  can  hardly  say  that 
John  Stuart  Mill’s  death  happened  very  much  before  it 
ought  to  have  been  expected ;  for,  the  careful  train¬ 
ing  of  his  father  having  made  him  a  man  nearly 
twenty  years  before  the  average  beginning  of  man¬ 
hood,  he  was  always  far  older  than  his  years.  But 
he  could  ill  be  spared ;  and  the  world,  during  the 
social  conflicts  that  are  now  gaining  intensity,  will 
suffer  much  through  lack  of  his  wise  teaching.  Yet 
it  may  be  said  that  he  has  already  taught  wisdom 
enough  to  guide  his  followers  through  much  of  the 
strife  in  which  they  must  take  part  ;  and  his  books 
remain  as  monitors.  His  posthumous  ‘  Autobiography,’ 
altogether  the  most  remarkable  litei-ary  event  of  the 
year,  is  an  admirable  sequel  to  the  books  that  preceded 
it.  In  it  and  in  them  are  wonderfully  embodied  all  the 
leading  principles  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  find 
expression  in  the  political,  economical,  social,  and  reli¬ 
gious  reformations  which  have  to  be  wrought  out  in  the 
near  future,  and  towards  which,  in  spite  of  all  its 
bunglings,  the  year  1873  has  made  some  advance. 

H.  R.  Fox  Bourne. 


THE  ISHANTEE  A7AR. 

Would  that  Mr  Bright  were  in  his  prime  and  un¬ 
fettered,  so  that  he  might  speak  the  tmth  to  the 
country  about  the  Ashantee  war.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
persons  who  could  gain  a  hearing  for  a  challenge  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  struggle.  To  smaller  and  less 
influential  men  people  would  not  listen,  now  that  their 
blood  is  up  and  that  they  are,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “  in 
for  it.”  No  worthier  theme  would  he  ever  have  treated. 
It  will  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that,  when 
all  others  w'ere  faithless,  from  first  to  last  he  questioned 
the  propriety  and  justice  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  proved 
out  of  the  official  documents  that  the  war  w'as  waged 
foolishly,  and  for  reasons  which  its  promoters  were 
afraid  to  avow.  This  is  a  much  smaller  affair  than  the 
war  of  1854.  But  the  flagrancy  of  a  blunder  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  arithmetic.  Incapacity  and  error  may 
come  signally  to  light  in  little  as  well  as  large  events  ; 
and  we  believe  that  it  might  be  shown  by  an  orator 
such  as  Mr  Bright,  that  the  present  imbroglio  betrays 
quite  as  much  of  blundering  as  that  which  produced  and 
protracted  the  Russian  war.  Indeed,  if  we  be  not 
greatly  mistaken,  this  has  been  proved  by  Mr  Bowles, 
in  his  striking  article  in  Fraser' i  Magazine. 

Nine  out  of  ten  educated  Englishmen  entertain  but 
the  haziest  ideas  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  “  Why  we  are 
fighting  King  Coffee  we  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  our 
rulers  do — at  least,  we  hope  that  they  do — and  it  is,  no 
doubt,  all  right.”  Now,  the  truth  would  rather  appear 
to  be  that  it  is  all  wrong,  and  that  if  our  rulers  have 
fully  considered  the  war,  they  have  done  so  since  it  be¬ 
gan.  The  saddest  fact,  in  our  eyes,  about  this  war  is  not 
its  probable  cost  or  arduousness,  or  the  fatal  character  of 
the  climate.  The  chief  sorrow  is  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  our  rude  savage  foe  is  not  morally  and  diplo¬ 
matically  right,  and  whether  England,  the  bearer  of 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  is  not  in  error.  Mr  Bowles 
says  that  “the  Ashantee  War  originated  in  the  Straits 
of  Malacca and  this  is  a  true  but  paradpxical  way  of 
stating  the  fact  that  we  gave  to  Holland  our  valuable 
rights  over  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  together  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money,  for  the  worthless  rights  of  the 
Dutch  over  Elmina  and  the  adjacent  territory.  At  best, 
it  was  a  dubious  benefit  that  we  got  by  purchase  and 
negotiations  in  1871.  The  French  and  Dutch,  who  had 
settlements  on  the  coast,  admitted  the  worthlessness  of 
their  possessions,  and  retired  from  or  sold  them.  It  was 
only  the  English  who  clung  tenaciously  to  the  fever- 
haunted,  pest-breeding  swamps.  Our  neighbours  were 
wiser  than  we — we  who  had  lost  so  much  and  gained  so 
little,  and  who  had  been  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
ley’s  Committee  that  to  retire  was  our  duty.  They 
needed  not  the  lesson  of  reverses  to  induce  them  to  quit 
a  land  so  deadly  and  useless  to  the  European.  But 
what  did  we  acquire  by  the  traffic  ?  Did  we  purchase 
Elmina  out  and  out  ?  No.  At  all  events  it  is  not  clear 
that  the  Dutch  were  empowere<l  to  sell  Elmina.  King 
Coffee  never  admitted  their  competence  to  dispose  of 
Elmina,  and  “  From  the  ancient  up  to  this  time,”  he 
says,  in  a  little-known  letter,  “  Elmina  Castle  is  mine  by 
right.”  It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  Dutch  annually 
paid  to  him  80Z.,  and  it  is  further  clear  that,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Administrator  Ussher ,  the  sum  w’as  regarded 
as  “a  recognition  of  fealty.”  It  is  true  that  we  have 
offered  to  pay  more  than  the  Dutch  ever  did  to  the  King 
of  the  Ashantees,  but  we  have  declined  to  regard  it  as  a 
peppercorn  rent,  or  token  of  suzerainty,  and  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  Ashantees  are  not  contented  with 
the  payment  on  such  terms  as  these.  To  the  transfer, 
however,  a  more  fatal  objection  may  be  taken.  Had  any 
other  nation  but  ourselves  purchased  some  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  reluctant  people  for  hard  cash,  what  should 
we  have  said  of  the  morality  of  the  transaction  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  branded  as  an  act  of  flagrant  political 
cynicism  and  unrighteousness  ?  And  why  should  it  be 
right  in  this  instance,  more  especially  when  we  knew 
from  the  clearest  evidence  that  the  native  population  did 
not  w'ant  us ;  that  they  protested  against  the  transfer, 
and  that  they  actually  sent  a  representative  to  the 
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I  school,  which  has  not  been-  washed  clean  during  foor 
years*  manipulation  by  the  Press,  is  finally  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  Law  Courts.  To  all  but  Rugbeians  this  will 
appear  clear  gain.  To"  them  Rugby  may  seem  the 
central  sun  of  the  scholastic  system,  and  they  may 
imagine  that  the  nation  at  large  is  as  interested  as  they 
are  in  the  squabbles  of  Dr  Hayman  and  Mr  Scott.  But 
we  imagine  that  outsiders,  who  after  all  form  the 
majority,  are  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  affair.  The 
importance  of  the  stake  at  issue  has  been  dinned  into 
their  ears  with  wearisome  iteration,  but  for  the  life  of 
them  they  could  not  see  it.  Of  course  it  is  a  pity  that 
any  good  school  should  come  to  grief  from  the  faults  of 
its  managers.  And  such  a  schism  as  the  Rugby  schism 
is  especially  inconvenient  to  the  parents  of  Rugby  boys. 
Still,  if  an  extinguisher  were  put  upon  Rugby  to-morrow, 
though  a  sentimental  blank  would  no  doubt  be  created 
in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  people,  and  real  loss  and 
discomfort  be  entailed  upon  a  good  many  more,  the 
world  would  not  come  to  an  end,  or  any  perceptible 
change  take  place  in  English  manners  or  education.  If 
one  great  school  goes  down  in  the  world,  another  equally 
good  one  will  go  up,  or  perhaps  a  new  one  may  take  its 
place.  A  new  school  has  its  advantages  as  ■well  as 
disadvantages — not  the  least  being  its  freedom  from  that 
demonstrative  enthusiasm  about  Alm^  Mater,  which  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  when  constantly  flourished 
in  every  one’s  face,  and  constantly  challenging  sympathy, 
is  apt  to  become  a  decided  bore.  There  seems  to  be 
some  danger  of  public  schools  becoming  public  nuisances 
if  three  or  four  are  to  get  into  hot  water  every  year. 
The  thing  may  be  piquant  for  a  time,  but  people 
w’ho  have  put  away  childish  things  soon  get  tired 
of  it.  Masters,  head  or  assistant,  are  after  all,  as 
a  rule,  people  who  govern  boys  because  they  are 
scarcely  qualified  to  govern  men.  Of  course,  there 
are  exceptions,  but  all  the  petty  spites  and  eccen¬ 
tricities  w'hich  have  been  cropping  up  lately  seem 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  The  storm 
which  has  raged  so  fiercely  in  common  rooms  has  seemed 
only  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  to  the  average  Englishman, 
to  whom  Rugby  has  never  seemed  a  Paradise,  nor  a 
Rugbeian  the  noblest  work  of  God.  Into  the  merits  of 
the  question  under  debate  we  do  not  here  intend  to  enter. 
Whether  the  subordinates  were  more  insubordinate  than 
the  chief  was  inefficient,  or  vice  versa,  or  whether  the 
main  blame  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  a  divided  and 
vacillating  governing  body,  may  possibly  be  decided  now 
by  a  competent  and  unprejudiced  tribunal.  It  does, 
however,  seem  to  us  that  if  Dr  Hayman  has  meted  out 
hard  measure  to  one  of  his  assistant-masters,  he  has  had 
very  hard  measure  meted  out  to  him  in  return,  and 
that  it  was  they  who  took  the  initiative  which  he 
unluckily  did  something  more  than  imitate.  If,  during 
1872,  he  seems  to  have  clung  to  office  with  somewhat 
undignified  pertinacity,  ho  was  fighting  with  foes  whose 
weapons  were  not  forged  in  the  age  of  chivalry.  Even 
Dr  Temple’s  conduct  has  been  stigmatised  by  the  Times 
as  unhandsome  in  one  particular,  and  most  people  will 
feel  inclined  to  endorse  the  Timeses  verdict.  If  Dr 
Hayman  had  at  the  outset  declared  his  inability  to 
conduct  the  school  committed  to  his  care  so  long  as 
cantankerous  and  pragmatical  assistants  were  allowed  to 
sap  his  authority,  we  hold  that  no  just  governing  body 
would  have  refused  to  quell  opposition,  or  clear  away 
encumbrances,  with  a  firm  hand.  Whatever  the  legal 
decision  may  be,  the  judgment  of  society  has  been 
pronounced  already  ;  and  it  is  this,  that  Dr  Hayman 
never  met  with  fair  play  ;  that,  if  he  did  not  attempt  to 
conciliate,  conciliation  would  probably  have  been  useless  ; 
that,  if  he  has  failed,  many  a  sweeter- tempered  man  would 
have  failed  even  more  ignominiously ;  and  that  his  real 
fault  has  been  that  he  met  an  ungenerous  and  not  over- 
scrupulous  opposition  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
offered,  and  with  an  attorney-like  strategy  to  which  it 
was  beneath  him  to  resort.  We  must  say,  too,  that 
having  gone  so  far.  Dr  Hayman  is  justified  and  shows 
pluck  in  fighting  out  the  matter  to  the  bitter  end.  His 
opponents  would,  we  suppose,  scorn  the  idea  of  his  being 
actuated  by  the  “  mens  conscia  recti, but  at  least  they  may 


Hague  in  1871,  requesting  the  Dutch  Government  not 
to  sell  them  ?  The  people  of  Elmina  love  the  Dutch. 
They  did  not  take  kindly  to  our  rule.  “  On  no  account 
will  we  become  English,”  said  the  Kings  or  Chiefs  at 
their  palaver.  They  did  not  wish  to  be  ”  protected.” 
They  were  mutinous  and  would  not  be  reconciled  to  us, 
absurd  though  the  conduct  may  seem  to  those  who  pre¬ 
sume  that  English  rule  must  be  always  preferred  and 
coveted.  In  return  for  their  churlishness  and  pretentious 
desire  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  affairs,  we  shelled 
their  villages.  This  was  vigour ;  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  it  was  justice. 

Why,  then,  do  we  wage  war  against  the  Ashantees  ? 
To  retain  a  valuable  colony  or  territory  ?  "W e  are  fight¬ 
ing,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  for  the  protection  of  a 
territory  which  is  not  ours,  which  is  not  worth  having; 
and  which  we  could  not  hope,  and  perhaps  do  not  desire 
to  keep.  Commercially  valuable  the  Cape  Coast  settle¬ 
ments  are  not.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  and  the 
published  revenue  and  expenditure  show  their  poverty, 
and  perhaps  our  merchants  and  trade  would  flourish  even 
if  our  troops  were  withdrawn.  It  was  the  mature  opinion 
of  Sir  Charles  Adderlcy’s  Committee  that  the  sooner 
we  quitted  the  country  the  better  ;  and  it  is  an  opinion 
endorsed  by  all  competent  investigators.  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  the  instruments  of  reaction,  and  we  are 
fighting  in  order  to  prevent  Ashantees  from  having 
access  to  the  Coast.  We  are  helping  a  weak,  pusillani¬ 
mous  race  to  make  head  against  their  natural  superiors, 
if  courage  and  manliness  give  the  right  to  rule  ;  and  we 
are  doing  so  with  the  consciousness  that  a  Fantee  con¬ 
federacy,  the  dream  of  Governor  Pine,  would  crumble 
into  dust  the  moment  that  our  hand  is  relaxed.  But 
are  we  not  indirectly  aiding  in  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  and  so  fulfilling  our  mission  ?  Let  those  who 
harbour  that  delusion  turn  to  the  report  of  our  Gover-  ' 
nor,  Mr  Pope  Hennessy  ;  they  will  be  convinced  by  bis  j 
testimony  that  our  commerce,  such  as  it  is,  furnishes  the  | 
strongest  incentive  to  slavery,— almost  every  pound  or 
bale  of  goods  being  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  To  I 
their  amazement  and  sorrow,  perhaps,  they  will  discover  | 
that,  while  our  cruisers  pounce  upon  and  capture  every 
dhow  or  burracoon,  inland  there  goes  on  a  form  of  ' 
slave  trade  to  which  we  give  impetus. 

“  But,  at  all  events,  we  are  making  war  in  consequence 
of  some  promise.”  Well,  this  promise,  if  it  exists,  is  i 
of  the  shadowiest  description,  capable  of  such  construe-  I 
tion  as  prudence  warrants,  and  it  is  certainly  a  question-  ' 


DR  HAYMAN’S  DISMISSAL. 

,  The  Rugby  scand^  m&^y>  it  appears  possible,  for  some 
tizna  to  come  provide  food  for  those  persons  whose 
^petite  for  recrimination  has  not  been  sated  by  the 
Tichborne  case.  The  diity  linen  of  a  Warwickshire 
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imagine  him  applying  to  himself  the  line  “  Victrix  causa 
Deis  placiiit,  sed  victa  Catoni”  with  some  reason.  He  is' 
at  least  consistent  in  standing  to  his  guns  when  his  last 
lukewarm  partisan  has  deserted  him,  and  the  corroboree 
of  exultant  Rugbeians  has  already  been  begun.  If,  after 
all,  the  legal  tribunal  should  pronounce  him  to  be  in  the 
right,  no  one  but  a  partisan  could  fail  to  be  amused  at  the 
discomfiture  of  men  who  had,  it  is  rumoured,  hardly 
fulminated  the  dismissal  of  the  old  master  before  they 
almost  literally  thrust  a  successor  into  l\is  shoes.  If  we 
cannot  say  we  exactly  sympathise  with  Dr  Hayman,  we 
do  pity  him,  and  w’e  feel  neither  pity  for  the  past 
annoyances  of  the  assistant- masters,  nor  sympathy  with 
their  present  triumph. 

In  case  a  bad  head-master  is  appointed  to  a  school  the 
duty  of  the  assistant- masters  is,  we  take  it,  clear.  They 
are  bound  neither  by  word  nor  deed  to  let  it  get  about 
among  the  boys  that  they  are  on  bad  terms  with  their 
chief.  If  he  insists  on  measures  personally  disagreeable 
to  themselves,  they  should  weigh  the  alternatives  of  com¬ 
pliance  or  resignation.  If  he  tries  to  enforce  things 
which  in  their  eyes  are  prejudicial  to  school  discipline, 
let  them  resist  by  every  constitutional  means  in  their 
power.  If  he  commits  some  gross  injustice,  by  all 
means  let  them  appeal  to  the  governing  body.  But  the 
boys  should  hear  nothing  of  it.  Masters  who  either 
openly  avow  or  conceal  under  a  veil  so  thin  as  to  be 
transparent  their  dislike  or  contempt  for  their  superior 
are  guilty  of  conduct  becoming  to  them  neither  as 
men  or  gentlemen.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  body  of  men 
like  the  assistant-masters  at  Rugby  has  been  unin¬ 
fluenced  by  such  sentiments.  But  it  seems  too  probable 
that  some  of  their  number  have  at  times  not  felt  them 
as  strongly  as  they  should  have  done.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  worthier  to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  supply 
and  conceal  a  head-master’s  deficiencies  than  to  stand  by 
in  sulkiness  or  worse  than  sulkiness  to  see  a  school 
come  to  the  verge  of  ruin  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him. 
But  it  is  plain  enough  that,  if  there  were  hounds  on 
Dr  Hay  man’s  tiack  bent  on  hunting  him  down,  he  by 
all  his  snappings  and  doublings  has  only  helped  them  to 
be  sooner  in  at  the  death. 

What  we  complain  of  is,  that  the  affairs  of  a  school 
should  have  been  allowed  so  long  to  take  up  so  much 
public  attention,  and  that  the  question  of  the  master’s 
politics  should  have  ever  been  mentioned  at  all.  A 
master  may  have  his  own  politics  without  oramming  them 
down  the  throats  of  his  pupils  or  his  assistants.  Nothing 
BO  tends  to  turn  a  school  into  a  nursery  of  prigs  as  for 
the  master  to  expect  all  his  boys  to  say  ditto  to  his 
opinions.  A  wise  master  would  never  dream  of  poli¬ 
tical  proselytism.  If  contemporary  politics  come  on 
the  carpet  he  slionld  concern  himself  solely  with  the 
vigour  or  care  shown  by  his  pupils  in  advancing 
arguments  and  defending  the  position  of  their  choice. 
No  one  would  expect  him  to  refrain  from  giving  his 
own  opinion.  Nor  would  he  be  likely  to  convert  by 
doing  so,  for  boys  are  the  moat  pugnacious  as  well  as 
illogical  of  disputants.  But  because  he  does  not 
proselytise  he  need  not  be  a  dummy.  To  us  Liberals 
it  seems  a  monstrous  thing  to  pronounce  Dr  Hayman 
disqualified  for  the  head-mastership  of  Rugby  because 
he  is  a  Conservative.  To  make  one  school  a  Tory 
preserve  and  another  a  Liberal  one  is,  we  firmly  believe, 
to  make  education  a  vehicle  for  turning  out  so  many 
precocious  prigs  and  bigots  every  year.  The  most 
genuine  Liberal  will  not,  if  he  is  a  sensible  man,  feel  in 
the  least  out  of  place  in  presiding  over  a  nest  of  young 
Tories.  And  a  Tory  who  should  attempt  to  curb  the 
Liberal  flights  of  a  promising  pupil  would  deserve  to 
have  his  gown  pulled  about  his  ears  and  his  knuckles 
rapped  with  his  own  ferule.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
shall  we  say  of  a  parent  who  refuses  to  place  his  son 
under  one  master  because  he  is  a  Liberal,  or  sends  him 
to  another  because  he  is  a  Conservative  ?  Why,  that  as 
his  sons  will  have  priggishness  and  bigotry  running  in 
their  blood,  it  will  make  very  little  difference  whether 
they  are  sent  to  a  good  school  or  a  bad  school,  or  no 
school  at  all.  Such  a  parent  is  in  as  benighted  a  con¬ 
dition  as  a  governing-body  which  appoints,  or  a  body  of 


assistant-masters  which  rebels  against,  a  head-master  ou 
political  grounds.  One  hears  it  said  everywhere,  “  Oh,, 
the  Tories  are  sure  to  do  something  for  Hayman.”  Now 
can  anything  be  moY*e  pitiful  than  for  it  to  be  supposed 
that  one  party  persecutes  a  man  for  his  politics  and  that 
another  will  perpetrate  some  job  to  compensate  him  for 
martyrdom?  For  a  job,  and  a  grotesque  one,  it 
will  be  if  Dr  Hayman  be  condemned  for  incompe¬ 
tence  at  Rugby  and  then  be  promoted  to  some  sacred 
cure  of  souls  elsewhere.  Still  we  sincerely  hope 
that  if  Liberals  do  nothing  for  him  Tories  will,, 
unless  our  view  turns  out  to  be  incorrect,  and  it  is 
shown  that  he  has  been  treated  with  a  fairness  only 
equalled  by  his  own  indiscretion.  When  people  have 
so  glibly  said  he  ought  to  resign,  they  pronably  never 
reflected  on  what  they  were  saying.  A  wife  and  nine 
children  have  before  now  been  offered  as  ten  valid 
reasons  for  following  a  particular  line  of  action.  Dr 
Hayman  has  a  family  ;  and  feeling,  as  no  doubt  he  did, 
that  he  was  being  persecuted,  it  is  small  wonder  if 
prudence  turned  the  scale,  and  prevented  his  doing  what 
probably  inclination  prompted  him  to  do.  There  did 
come  a  time  when  we  think  Dr  Hayman  would  have 
best  consulted  both  his  dignity  and  his  interest  by 
voluntary  resignation.  Instant  resignation  would,  with 
most  men,  have  been  preferable  to  doling  out  a  bit  by 
bit  apology  under  each  successive  turn  of  the  screw.  But 
before  that  time  we  hold  that  he  would  have  been  fully 
justified  in  taking  his  own  interests  into  account ;  and 
though  to  put  a  premium  on  incompetence  would  be  the 
most  dangerous  precedent  any  Government  could  esta¬ 
blish,  we  trust  that  in  this  case  the  wind  will  be  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  that  the  credit  of  doing  so  will 
not  be  left  to  a  Conservative  Ministry.  Meanwhile  let 
us  hope  that  this  controversy  has  finally  passed  from  the 
leading  to  the  legal  columns  of  the  press,  and  that  when 
it  is  settled  we  may  be  spared  for  some  time  any  further 
gossip  either  about  the  head  or  assistant  masters  of 
Rugby,  or  about  that  excellent  school  itself. 


A  BOSTON  TEA-PARTY. 

On  the  16th  of  December  the  people  of  several 
American  cities  celebrated  the  throwing  overboard  of 
the  tea  in  Boston  harbour.  That  rough-and-ready  way 
of  protesting  against  an  onerous  tax  on  tea  has  been 
invested  with  a  peculiar  romance  for  the  New  England 
mind,  which  always  loves  a  serious  thing  best  when  it 
happens  to  possess  some  aspects  of  humour.  For  many 
years  there  have  been  floating  about  Boston  the  curious 
reminiscences  of  the  last  survivors  from  that  epoch,  and 
the  writer  hereof  well  remembers  the  delight  with  which 
he  once  heard  an  aged  lady  of  Boston  relate  how  her 
first  memory  as  a  child  was  of  her  uncles  coming  in 
from  that  night’s  work,  and,  the  doors  being  closed, 
taking  out  of  their  shoes  a  quantity  of  the  forbidden 
leaves  which  had — quite  by  accident,  ot  course — lodged 
in  their  shoes,  but  proved  a  special  providence  to  an 
aged  invalid  in  the  family  who  could  scarcely  have 
survived  the  loss  of  her  tea.  Some  of  these  surrep¬ 
titious  leaves  were  indeed  preserved  in  a  phial,'and  were 
exhibited  on  the  recent  occasion.  At  this  festival  of  the 
centenary  in  Boston  considerable  flavour  was  added  to 
the  “tea-party”  by  the  presence  of  the  veteran  Josiah 
Quincy,  who  is  a  link  between  the  present  and  the 
generation  in  which  the  event  occurred.  Though  toa 
aged  to  make  a  speech,  his  presence  was  eloquent. 
The  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  was  present  also,  repre¬ 
senting  a  name  connected  with  the  earliest  periods  of 
New  England  history.  This  gentleman  remarked  to 
the  venerable  chairman,  who  presides  over  a  certain 
commission  for  cleansing  Boston  harbour,  that  he  might 
do  much  to  prevent  nature  from  blocking  the  harbour 
as  Britain  tried  to  do,  but  the  traces  of  1773  could 
never  be  destroyed — 

You  may  widen,  or  narrow, 

The  port  if  you  will, 

Bat  the  scent  of  the  tea-leaves 
Will  breathe  from  it  still. 
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Nor  was  there  wanting  a  representative  of  the  old  fan- 
loving  divine  of  New  England.  The  Rev.  Edward 
Encoatt  Hale  found  that  the  Bostonian  version  of  a  well- 
known  text  was,  “  Cast  thy  tea  upon  the  waters  and 
thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days.” 

The  throwing  overboard  of  the  tea  is,  of  course,  in¬ 
teresting  only  as  connected  w’ith  many  other  facts. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  still  surrounding  the 
first  movements  of  resistance  to  British  taxation  which 
culminated  in  this  act  of  rebellion.  The  searching  his¬ 
tories  of  Palfrey,  Frothingham,  and  others  are  hardly 
more  suggestive  than  the  evidence  preserved  in  a  single 
American  word  which  has  often  puzzled  English  philo¬ 
logists,  and  for  an  explanation  of  wl^ich  Dr  Trench  has 
appealed  to  the  Americans.  The  word  Caucus^  now 
universally  used  in  the  United  States  to  designate  a 
party-meeting  gathered  to  nominate  any  candidate,  or 
determine  on  a  line  of  action,  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  word  “caulkers,” — a  designation  applied  to 
the  holders  of  the  secret  meetings  in  the  Massachusetts 
ship-yards.  These  “caulkers”  were  the  men  who  threw 
the  tea  overboard,  though  they  w'ere  under  the  direction 
of  the  best  “  gentlemen  ”  in  Boston.  If  any  of  those  who 
participated  in  that  pregnant  drama  could  have  revisited 
America  on  the  16th  ult.  they  would  have  been  surprised, 
perhaps,  to  find  that  their  country  under  self-govern¬ 
ment  had  become  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  for  the  heaviness  of  its  imposts.  The  tax  on  tea 
under  poor  King  George  would  seem  but  a  trifle  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  is  under  President  Grant.  They 
would  also,  no  doubt,  wonder  that  the  blow  they  struck 
at  a  particular  and  pecuniary  oppression  had  been  felt  so 
far  and  wide  in  history.  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
pointing  of  the  Turkish  saying — “God  hangs  great 
weights  on  small  wires.”  If  the  King  of  England  had 
been  able  to  lower  his  pride  a  little,  and  relax  a  penny  on 
this  one  tax,  the  history  of  mankind  might  have  been 
changed.  But  that  resolution  which  threw  the  tea  over¬ 
board  held  a  subtle  force  in  it  which  transformed  the 
whole  situation  ;  and  w'hen  at  length  compromises  w’ere 
offered  from  Great  Britain  far  more  advantageous  to  the 
Americans  than  what  they  had  originally  claimed,  they 
were  listened  to  with  scorn  by  a  people  who  had  forgotten 
the  tea-tax  in  their  enthusiasm  for  the  larger  hope  of 
national  independence,  to  which  their  small  grievance 
bad  been  but  as  a  pin-prick  to  awaken  them.  The  burthen 
had  grown,  and  the  shoulders  beneath  it  had  grown, 
and  the  Americans  had  swiftly  become  a  nation  whose 
independence  only  needed  outward  formulas.  Resistance 
to  them  >va3  thereafter  simply  one  of  those  wars  i 
against  Fate  which  can  never  be  won.  But  the  ghostly 
“caulker”  hypothetically  visiting  the  centenary  tea- 
party  \vould  have  found  some  other  things  to  astonish. 
After  being  instructed  that  the  startling  increase  in  the 
price  of  tea  over  that  which  had  appeared  to  him  in¬ 
tolerable  a  hundred  years  ago  was,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  a  duty  self-imposed  by  a  free  people  for  their 
own  welfare,  he  might  still  have  found  something  to 
ponder  in  other  gatherings  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day  in  both  Boston  and  New  York.  At  those  gatherings 
he  w’ould  have  found  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
American  people  improving  the  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
precisely  in  the  political  position  of  those  honoured  men 
who  once  transformed  Boston  harbour  into  a  great  tea¬ 
cup.  That  is,  though  they  are  regularly  called  upon  to 
pay  the  full  price  for  tea,  including  the  increase  of 
its  cost  by  taxation,  they  are,  nevertheless,  permitted 
just  as  little  share  in  determining  the  tax  as  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  George  III.  As  we  are  speaking 
of  America,  it  need  hardly  be  explained  that  these 
last-named  gatherings  were  composed  of  women.  These 
women  seem  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  mak'ng  out  a 
case  which  nobody  was  prepared  to  answer.  The  logical 
replies  to  their  protest  against  “  taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation  ”  existed,  if  at  all,  only  in  the  archives  of  the 
English  Parliament,  where  they  were  directed  against 
the  “  caulkers,  whose  memory  America  w’as  engaged 
in  celebrating.  And  as  that  armoury  of  argument  is 
not  in  great  favour  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic— 


and  especially  was  hardly  suited  to  the  resuscitated 
spirit  of  1776 — the  pleadings  in  the  women’s  meetings 
were  all  on  one  side.  These  disfranchised  tax-payers  in 
America  seem,  also,  to  be  gathering  some  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  their  ancestors.  One  of  them  appears  to  have 
received  a  hearty  response  to  her  proposal  that  the 
women  should  celebrate  so  impressive  an  anniversary  by 
uniting  in  a  common  resolution  to  throw  overboard, 
not  the  tea,  but  the  tax-collectors.  “Let  u.s,”  said 
Miss  Devereaux  Blake,  “join  together  and  refuse 
to  pay  any  tax  until  our  right  of  representation 
is  acknowledged.”  Many  eminent  gentlemen  also 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  fittest 
method  of  celebrating  the  day  was  to  take  their 
stand  with  the  only  oppressed  class  remaining  in 
their  country.  One  may  hope  that  in  an  enlightened 
nation,  whose  path  of  progress  is  lined  w'ith  broken 
chain.?,  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  for  the  wromen 
to  resort  to  an  extreme  so  nearly  corresponding  with 
their  ancestors*  resistance  to  tyranny  as  would  be  that 
suggested  by  Miss  Blake.  But  this  contemporary 
incident  of  1873  is  hardly  inferior  in  impressiveness  to 
the  eyent  of  1773.  We  are  again  reminded  that  the 
most  picturesque  event  is  memorable  only  as  the 
expression  of  an  underlying  principle.  We  cannot 
imagine  the  scholars  of  Boston  and  Cambridge  uniting 
to  remember  a  sailors’  riot  by  which  some  tea-chests 
were  lost  in  the  w’ater ;  yet  the  only  thing  that  separates 
the  incident  of  1773  from  a  sailors’  riot  is  the  greatness 
of  the  principle  which  the  women  of  America  affirmed. 
It  is  just  probable  that  poor  King  George’s  misfortune 
in  being  the  figure-head  of  his  Empire  in  its  w'ar  against 
America  has  prevented  his  receiving  entire  justice, 
personally,  at  the  bands  of  American  historians  and 
orators ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  that  King’s 
responsibility  for  the  events  of  his  reign,  he  w  ill,  as  the 
Type  of  Tyranny  into  which  he  has  been  made,  com¬ 
pensate  for  all  he  ever  did  against  that  country,  if,  every 
time  he  is  raised  from  the  past,  he  shall  reflect  the 
wrong  of  the  present.  And  this  his  ideal  service  w'ould 
appear  to  have  fairly  begun  when,  before  the  eminent 
gentlemen  applauding  the  rebels  against  taxation  w'ithout 
representation,  the  women  of  America  arranged  the 
striking  tableau  in  which  the  King  was  represented  by 
the  male  celebrants,  and  the  oppressed  payers  of  tribute 
by  themselves.  Moncure  D.  Conw'ay. 


UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

A  step  has  been  recently  taken  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  which  bears  some  promise  in  it  for  the 
future.  A  Syndicate  of  the  University  has  been  appointed 
with  powers  to  organise  courses  of  educational  lectures, 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  examinations,  in  such 
large  centres  of  population  as  may  be  prepared  to 
guarantee  the  money  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
scheme.  Such  courses  have  been  already  organised  in 
several  places,  and  young  men  of  the  highest  academic 
standing  have  been  sent  out  by  the  University  as  teachers. 
The  scheme  has  been  now  in  operation  for  one  term  in 
Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester,  with  success.  The 
subjects  taught  there  have  been,  during  the  past  term. 
Political  Economy,  English  Literature,  and  Mechanics  ; 
and  these  courses  are  to  be  followed  next  term  by 
English  Constitutional  History,  Physical  Geography 
and  Geology,  and  Astronomy.  A  course  consists,  in 
each  subject,  of  twelve  weekly  lectures,  accompanied  by 
twelve  weekly  classes,  the  object  of  the  classes  being  to 
carry  further  into  the  subject  those  pupils  w’ho  may  have 
more  time  at  their  disposal  to  devote  to  its  study.  The 
lectures,  however,  form  a  complete  course  in  themselves, 
the  lecturer  dealing  w’ith  the  lectures  as  if  no  one 
attended  the  classes,  and  dealing  with  the  classes  as  if 
all  there  attended  the  lectures  also.  We  welcome  in 
this  scheme  an  honest  attempt  made  by  the  University 
of  Cambridge  to  meet  new  wants  arising  in  the  country. 
The  Universities  have  as  yet  been  too  restricted.  The 
expenses  of  living  there  are  great.  Although  by  the 
scheme  of  unattached  students  these  have  been  reduced 
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coDsiderablj,  still  the  vast  masses  of  our  population  cannot 
even  meet  these  expenses  thns  reduced,  and  cannot 
spare  the  time  required  for  residence.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  working  classes.  The  question  therefore 
arises,  if  these  cannot  go  to  the  Universities,  can  the 
Universities  not  come  to  them  ? 

This  question .  Cambridge  is  now  endeavouring  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
scheme  is  contrived  in  a  catholic  spirit.  It  appears 
from  the  “  Report,”  issued  by  the  Syndicate,  that  sub¬ 
jects  and  hours  have  been  arranged  carefully,  so  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  In 
Nottingham  the  trades’  unions  gave  SOI.  and  guaranteed 
30Z.  more  towards  the  scheme ;  and  a  local  committee, 
which  has  been  formed  in  each  town  concerned,  consists 
of  persons  from  all  classes  of  society  and  of  all  varieties 
of  religious  and  political  opinions.  In  Nottingham,  the 
class  in  English  literature  was  held  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  attended  by  about  400  persons,  most  of  whom 
were  ladies;  while  the  Political  Economy  class  was 
attended  by  nearly  500,  of  whom  the  majority  belonged 
to  the  working  classes.  We  understand  that,  should 
the  scheme  continue  successful,  it  is  intended  to  reverse 
the  position  of  these  subjects  in  a  subsequent  year.  At 
Leeds,  where  the  classes  have  not  yet  begun,  we  observe 
from  the  programme  that  a  Political  Economy  class  is 
to  be  held  both  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening — an 
excellent  plan,  the  possibility  of  success  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  greater  in  a  large  than  in  a  small  town.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  University  is  entering  upon  this 
new  work  with  an  appreciation  of  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  must  beset  it.  The  fees  charged  are  very  low ; 
two  shillings  are  charged  in  Leeds  for  a  course  of  twelve 
evening  lectures,  and  in  some  cases  the  charge  is  less. 
In  order  to  meet  a  class  of  students  but  little  accustomed 
to  continuous  study,  the  teachers  have  been  requested 
by  the  University  to  issue  a  syllabus  in  connection  with 
each  lecture,  to  keep  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  their 
pupils  before  and  after  each  lesson,  and  to  set  and  cor¬ 
rect  papers  for  their  pupils.  Each  course  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  voluntary  examination,  and  certificates  of 
proficiency  granted  to  the  deserving.  These  certificates 
will  eventually,  no  doubt,  become  objects  of  ambition 
amongst  artisans,  and  serviceable  testimonies  to  their 
character  and  intelligence. 

We  are  informed  that  the  scheme  thus  adopted  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge  is  tentative.  Its  continuance 
must  depend  on  its  success.  Its  success  must  depend, 
so  far  as  the  towns  are  concerned,  chiefly,  we  presume, 
on  the  size  of  the  classes  and  on  the  regularity  of  attend¬ 
ance  ;  and  so  far  as  the  Universit}"  is  concerned  it  must 
depend  chiefly  on  the  ability  manifested  by  the  teachers 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  But  we  should  conceive  that  the  scheme 
had  failed  in  one  great  object,  if  any  of  the  classes  of 
society,  to  all  of  whom  it  is  oflered,  failed  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it.  One  of  the  causes  of  social  difficulties  in 
the  country  is  the  want  of  homogeneousness  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  our  people.  The  different  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  educated  under  very  different  influences.  In 
the  matter  of  elementary  education,  we  regard  the 
homogeneousness  gained  by  a  secular  system  of  education 
as  one  of  the  numerous  arguments  in  its  favour.  In 
the  matter  of  higher  education,  the  abolition  of  tests,  by 
freely  admitting  persons  of  all  religious  denominations 
to  the  Universities,  has  done  away  with  that  source  of  dis¬ 
union.  It  still  remains  to  give  to  the  higher  education 
of  men  and  women  something  of  a  common  character; 
and  also  to  assimilate  that  of  the  richer  and  of  the  poorer 
classes.  We  therefore  look  with  much  satisfaction  on 
the  effort  at  present  being  made  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  If  successful,  it  opens  up  a  new  career  of 
usefulness  for  the  Universities;  and  if  unsuccessful,  its 
failute  will  in  all  probability,  by  the  experience  it  brings, 
point  out  the  method  by  which  the  spirit  animating  the 
present  attempt  may  more  successfully  work  for  the 
same  good  ends.  J.  S. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Abroad,  the  old  year  has  ended,  and  the  new  year  begun, 
in  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  fashion.  If  there  are  any 
lessons  left  in  the  central  Christian  festival,  these  have  been 
entirely  lost  upon  the  Government  which  still  keeps  up  the 
butchery  of  Parisian  Communists.  Nor  is  there  anything 
complimentary  which  can  be  said  of  the  obstinate  self- 
respect  displayed  by  Seuors  Castelar  and  Salmeron  in 
Spain,  whose  personal  discords  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
complete  unison  and  agreement  which  is  at  present  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  salvation  of  the  country.  It  does,  indeed, 
seem  probable  that  the  Cartagena  difficulty  will  shortly  be 
removed  from  the  path  of  the  Republic,  bub  the  possible 
fate  of  the  insurgents,  when  vanquished,  is  another  source 
of  disquietude.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  an  offer  was  made  to  the  Madrid  Government  on  the 
part  of  certain  members  of  the  International  Associations  to 
procure  the  submission  of  the  city  on  reasonable  terms  of 
compromise,  and  that  this  offer  was  not  accepted,  a  serious 
misgiving  as  to  the  punishment  in  store  for  Cabreras  and 
his  comrades  is  only  too  natural. 

Yesterday’s  Times  contained  full  reports  of  four  impor¬ 
tant  “  utterances,”  as  the  extra-mural  speeches  of  our 
representatives  have  come  to  be  called.  Of  these  Lord 
Aberdare’s  somewhat  timid  one  at  Cardiff  does  not  call  for 
special  comment.  It  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the 
antecedents  of  the  late  Home  Secretary  that  ho  should 
begin  his  career  in  the  Upper  House  with  circumspection — 
a  quality  which  befits  everyone  bold  enough  to  accept  a 
peerage.  At  Oxford  Mr  Cardwell  entered  at  length  upon  a 
subject  which  is  naturally  of  great  interest  to  the  country 
at  the  present  moment.  He  undoubtedly  made  out  a  good 
case  for  his  own  department ;  but  he  failed  to  palliate  the 
meddling  officiousness  of  Earls  Granville  and  Kimberley, 
which  has  led  us  into  this  miserable,  profitless,  inhuman, 
and  we  will  add  unchristian  war.  When  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  see  a  small  boy  kicked  by  a  big  one,  we  like 
to  see  the  kicking  artistically  done.  But  suppose  the 
kicking  disgusts  us  ? 

The  Solicitor-General’s  speech,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  was  pithy  with  a  more  enduring  kind  of  interest. 
Sir  William  Harcourt  really  made  some  show  of  grappling 
with  the  difficult  land  question,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to 
him  if  he  found  the  task  too  serious  to  admit. of  a  great 
success.  With  the  weapon?  which  he  now  employs  he  will 
never  render  his  country  much  service  in  this  respect.  All 
great  statesmen  have  to  submit,  nowadays,  to  considerable 
development,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court  will  prove  as  plastic  as  his  leader.  What  we  fail  to 
see  in  him  at  present  is  the  necessary  courage  to  give  his 
logical  mind  fair  play.  He  entreats  us  not  to  “  ballyrag  ” 
the  landowners  and  hoheraur^  and  not  to  talk  of  forcibly 
appropriating  their  lands.  But  it  is  a  British  custom  to 
ballyrag  a  man  when  he  deserves  it ;  and  we  do  not  know 
that  any  respectable  writer  or  speaker  has  attacked  the 
landowners  except  when,  by  oppression,  abuse  of  privileges, 
recklessness  of  their  tenants’  interests,  or  carelessness  of 
the  general  weal,  they  have  made  themselves  fair  marks  for 
criticism.  The  only  violence  which  we  have  seen  advocated 
by  practical  men  is  such  as  was  employed  in  1870  against 
the  Irish  landlords  ;  that  is  to  say,  so  much  statutory  com¬ 
pulsion  as  the  majority  of  the  country  thinks  fit  to  use.  It 
miLst  come  to. this.  Sir  William  Harcourt  knows  it  as  well 
as  any  man. 

The  Solicitor-General  is  not  so  weak-kneed  with  respect 
to  the  Game  Laws,  and  we  pay  him  the  compliment  of 
believing  that  it  requires  very  little  development  to  make^ 
him  vote  for  their  abolition.  It  was  he  who,  last  year, 
asked  the  landlords  how  they  would  like  to  have  rats  in 
their  granaries,  kept  there  against  their  will  in  order  to 
provide  sport  for  other  men.  Yesterday  he  was  facetious 
in  the  same  sense.  These  country  squires,  he  said,  “  have 
their  weaknesses  and  singularities,  like  the  rest  of  us.  I  am 
afraid  they  prefer  foxes  to  Radicals.  That  is  an  error  of 
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judgment.  I  fear  they  would  rather  preserre  rabbits  than 
Nonconformists.  That  is  a  mistake,  too;  for  Noncon¬ 
formists  do  not  devour  crops  or  ruin  farmers.’*  The  refer¬ 
ence  was  well  received  by  his  audience ;  for  Oxford,  like 
the  majority  of  large  towns,  has  made  rapid  progress  of 
late  in  its  fuller  appreciation  of  this  particular  question. 


Mr  Chamberlain  has  happily  commenced  the  New  Year 
by  delivering,  to  an  enormous  audience  at  Sheffield,  a 
thoroughly  healthy  and  vigorous  speech  on  the  politics  of 
the  future.  Much  is  to  be  expected  of  the  year  1874,  if 
this  speech,  on  its  earliest  day,  may  be  regarded  as  omi. 
nous  of  its  unrevealed  secrets.  But  whatever  may  be  in 
store  for  us  before  the  expiration  of  another  twelvemonth, 
it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause  of  advanced  Liberalism  to 
find  that  the  man  of  all  others  now  outside  Parliament  to 
whom  the  working  classes  and  Badicals  in  general  are  look¬ 
ing  as  one  of  their  future  leaders,  considers  that  the  time  has 
<iorae  for  plain  speaking,  and  for  clearly  setting  his  aims  be¬ 
fore  the  public  at  large.  It  is  impossible  but  that  his  speech, 
reported  at  considerable  length  in  more  than  one  of  the 
metropolitan  “  dailies,”  will  give  fresh  courage  to  sound- 
hearted  Liberals  throughout  the  kingdom  who  have  been 
deafened  by  the  chatter  of  ”  Conservative  Eeaction,”  or 
stifled  by  the  rank  growth  of  mere  selfish  Whiggery.  It 
will  also  be  of  service  to  those  candidates  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  honours  who,  sound  at  heart  themselves,  are  only  too 
prone  to  listen  to  the  wily  suggestions  of  agents  or  lead¬ 
ing  supporters  ”  who  delude  them  into  the  belief  that  it  is 
necessary  to  put  a  cloak  on  much  that  they  hold  dear,  and 
to  be  silent,  or  at  least  reserved,  on  what  they  feel  to  be 
the  soundest  tenets  of  their  political  creed. 


Free  church,  free  schools,  free  land  (not  merely  with  the 
’  meagre  interpretation  that  Mr  Bright  puts  upon  this  term), 
free  labour,  and  free  trade,  were  all  fearlessly  dealt  with  ; 
whilst  on  the  subject  of  representation  Mr  Chamberlain 
avowed  himself  in  favour  of  giving  the  vote  to  every  man 
and  woman  of  full  age.  ^‘He  did  not  accept  the  doctrine 
that  a  merciful  Providence  created  this  great  nation  in 
order  that  it  should  be  governed  by  a  few  specially  wealthy 
and  privileged  families,  and  he  held,  therefore,  that  the 
first  end  and  object  of  every  true  Liberal  should  be  to 
secure  a  full  and  perfect  representation  of  the  people,  in 
place  of  the  mockery  and  sham  which  was  called  repre- 
'^entation  now,  and  according. tp  which  the  voice  of  the 
majority  was  stifled  by  the  mass  of  class  interests,  vested 
rights,  and  hereditary  privileges  by  which  it  was  over¬ 
laden.”  Words  like  these  cannot  be  repeated  too  often, 
and  are  not  one  whit  too  strong  for  the  necessities  of  the 
time. 


Every  one  is  watching  with  interest  the  conduct  of  the 
Birmingham  School  Board.  Much  will  depend  upon  the 
success  or  failure  of  its  boldly  Liberal  conduct.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Liberal  majority  of 
that  School  Board  achieve  any  signal  successes  during  their 
three  years  of  office,  the  country  may  be  induced  to  follow 
their  example  by  adopting  the  programme  of  the  National 
Education  League.  It  therefore  gives  us  much  pleasure 
to  note  that  at  their  last  meeting  a  distinct  step  in  advance 
was  taken.  This  step,  though  coming  from  a  now 
conciliated  opponent,  is  distinctly  due  to  *  the  firm 
policy  laid  down  by  the  new  Board.  The  Rev.  James 
Eagles,  Vicar  of  St  Bartholomew’s,  offered  to  place  his 
schools  under  the  Board — that  is,  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  frightful  bugbear  of  avowed  secular  instruction — if  he 
•might  be  allowed  to  reserve  the  use  of  the  rooms  on  Sunday, 
.and  of  some  of  them  at  certain  times  in  the  week  distinct 
from  the  regular  school  hours.  This  is  the  real  solution 
of  the  religious  difficulty ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  that 
Mr  Eagles’s  offer  was  willingly  accepted,  although  growled 
at  by  his  brother  parsons  who  have  seats  at  the  Board. 
The  Rev.  Dr  Burges,  who  appears  to  be  the  very  personi¬ 
fication  of  narrow  bigotry,  coolly  suggested  to  his  fellow 
members  that  they  were  “sinning  against  God,”  but  the 


Board  refused  to  regard  the  doctor  as  a  specially  qualified 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Deity.  Let  Dr  Burges  cease  from 
his  blasphemy,  take  down  his  Bacon,  and  learn  that  “  it  is 
better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  to  have  one 
that  is  unworthy  of  him.” 


Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  an  article  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary 
Review  on  the  subject  of  cremation — the  destruction  of  the 
body,  after  death,  by  fire.  In  these  days  of  “  mnitas  sani- 
it  is  very  natural  that  the  cogent  arguments  in 
favour  of  hydriotaphia  should  be  revived.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  follows  worthily  in  the  steps  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Lancet  adds  its 
authority  in  support  of  the  proposal  to  return  to  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  (amongst  others)  our  own  ancestors.  We  do  not 
concur  in  Sir  Henry’s  suggestion  that  the  ashes  should  be 
utilised ;  nor  yet  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Lancet  that  the 
practice  should  be  rendered  familiar  to  the  vulgar  mind  by 
“  the  erection  of  an  incremation  furnace,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  rite,  with  due  solemnity,  and  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  properly-appointed  officers,  in  cases  of  unclaimed 
poor.”  It  seems  to  us  that  they  who  believe  in  the  utility 
and  wholesomeness  of  incremation  should  enter  into  a  cove¬ 
nant  to  burn  each  other’s  corpses.  Fiat  experimentum  on 
our  own  bodies. 


The  world  has  made  some  progress  within  the  last  two 
hundred  years.  The  whole  of  that  period  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  day  when  the  “  man  with  the  iron  mask  ”  was 
landed  by  his  gaolers  on  the  isle  of  Sainte  Marguerite,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  France,  scaring  the  few  fishermen 
who  saw  him  arrive  by  his  spectral  appearance,  and  the  black 
mask  which  accommodated  itself  to  the  play  of  his  features 
with  a  grating  sound.  The  island,  indeed,  now  contains  a 
distinguished  captive,  but  no  nefarious  mystery  surrounds 
the  incarceration  of  Bazaine,  and  no  despotic  cruelty  will  be 
permitted  to  wring  from  him  such  a  woeful  distich  as  that 
still  traced  on  the  prison  wall,  and  which  may  be  thus 
rendered : — 

I  am  immured  in  silence  and  in  gloom, 

Yet  thi.s  alone  fills  not  my  heart  with  pain  ; 

But  that  I  may  not  in  this  living  tomb 

Hear  thy  deep  voice,  my  own  loud-thundering  main. 

Next  to  the  unnamed  prisoner,  the  most  important  inmates 
of  the  miniature  bastille  of  Sainte  Marguerite  have  been 
the  satirist  Lagrange  Chancel,  who  became  obnoxious  to 
that  prototype  of  promoters.  Law,  and  was  confined  in  the 
fort  during  the  time  of  his  ascendancy  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century ;  and  Prince  Maurice  de  Broglie,  Bishop  of 
Ghent,  who  roused  the  anger  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and 
expiated  his  temerity  by  a  sojourn  therein.  The  latest 
denizen  of  this  island  prison  will  not  be  the  least  interest¬ 
ing  to  future  historians,  who  will  perhaps  be  better  able  than 
contemporary  writers  to  decide  whether,  in  the  matter  of 
Metz,  he  is  in  truth  a  scapegoat  or  a  culprit. 


The  influence  of  the  present  season  has  lately  shown 
itself  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Literary  Society  of  St  Andrew’s  University,  the  ques¬ 
tion  proposed  for  the  evening’s  debate,  says  a  Scotch 
journal,  was  whether  Bohn’s  translations  or  Bass’s  beer 
must  be  reckoned  the  greater  benefactor  to  students.  The 
meeting  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman,  in 
favour  of  beer.  This  decision  is  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  literary  traditions  of  Scotland.  Not  only  has 
beer  played  an  important  part  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  studies 
of  some  of  her  l^st  writers,  but  the  more  subtle  and 
potent  agent  known  as  “  toddy  ”  has  assisted  in  the 
production  of  many  a  masterpiece  of  Scottish  authorship. 
In  fact  the  festive  propensities  of  the  literary  society  of 
Edinburgh  vrere,  at  one  time,  so  decided  that  they  were 
rather  described  than  caricatured  in  Wilson’s  ‘Nodes 
Ambrosianm,’  which  represent  the  Olympians  of  the  press 
indulging  in  “caulkers  ”  as  well  as  criticism.  Those  who 
regard  liquor  as  favourable  to  learning  may  also  quote  the 
^  example  of  that  laborious  German  scholar,  John  Adelund, 
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who  studied  fourteen  hours  a  day  till  he  died  of  old  age, 
and  had  a  cellar  containing  forty  sorts  of  wine  which  he 
called  his  ‘Bibliotheca  Selectissima.* 

The  recent  contest  at  Huntingdon,  being  the  first  attempt 
that  has  yet  been  made  to  apply  the  analytical  test  of  the 
Ballot  to  that  apparently  homogeneous  composition,  a 
pocket  constituency,  seems  to  have  excited  the  attention  of 
the  foreign  press.  The  Cologne  Oazeite,  especially,  forms 
a  v^ry  correct  estimate  of  the  service  done  to  the  cause  of 
Liberalism  by  that  discovery  of  unsuspected  opposition  to 
the  dominant  patry  which  resulted  from  the  attempt. 
“  Huntingdon,  the  birthplace  of  Cromwell,”  writes  the 
London  correspondent  of  this  journal,  “  is  a  small  borough 
numbering  6,000  souls,  and  about  900  electors,  which  was 
hitherto  reckoned  a  sure  bulwark  of  Toryism,  and  hence 
commonly  disposed  of  under  the  contemptuous  epithet  of 
“  pocket  borough.”  But  the  Ballot,  which  came  into  opera¬ 
tion  here  for  the  first  time,  showed  no  fewer  than  341 
Liberal  votes  against  499  Conservative  ;  and  if  the  latter 
are,  therefore,  the  nominal  victors,  the  Liberals  may  none 
the  less  congratulate  themselves  on  the  unhoped-for  fund 
of  like-minded  voters  in  an  apparently  rotten  Tory  nest.” 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

Paris,  Dec.  31. 

The  year  is  dying  ;  the  year  is  dead  !  The  common  sepul¬ 
chre  of  history,  wherein  rest  indifferently  years  good  and  bad, 
glorious  and  paltry,  will  in  a  moment  gape  open  for  1873. 
Our  funeral  aadress  shall  verily  not  be  long.  Farewell,  we 
regret  thee  not !  A  scurvy  year  hast  thou  been  to  us,  doing 
more  ill  than  well.  What  has  thy  mood  been  ?  Cholera, 
ffoods,  fire,  a  pitiable  harvest,  a  revolution  of  Parliament, 
unworthy  dynastic  plots,  ceaseless  civil  strife,  a  French  mar- 
ahal  convicted  of  treason  and  dishonour,  universal  mistrust 
and  exhaustion,  vast  financial  disasters  !  In  vain  I  look  for 
the  good  fortune  which  we  should  have  received  ;  there  is 
none  to  be  found.  May  the  New  Year  resemble  thee  in 
nothing ! 

The  Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays  have  restored  to 
Paris  a  touch  of  animation.  The  boulevards  are  crowded,  and 
here  the  travelling  shopkeepers  have  erected  their  little 
wooden  booths.  I  know  nothing  more  interesting  than  to 
see  these  artisans  who,  year  after  year,  make  their  regular 
descent  upon  Paris  in  order  to  sell  the  produce  of  their 
labour,  new  toys  of  remarkable  cheapness,  imitation  jewellery, 
pottery,  glass,  neckties,  boxes  of  confectionery,  everything 
useful  and  nice.  All  these  good  folks  have  wives  and 
children,  and  they  ask  but  for  leave  to  do  a  stroke  of  business. 
They  live  for  the  fortnight  in  their  ill-closing  caravans, 
exposed  to  cold  and  wind,  happy  enough  when  the  results  of 
their  sales  yield  a  profit  of  two  or  three  hundred  francs.  The 
timid  gentry  of  the  Versailles  Assembly,  to  whom  the 
Parisian  artisan  is  a  veritable  bugbear,  would  do  w’ell  to 
mark  these  merchants  of  the  boulevards,  laborious  working  i 
men,  ingenious  and  simple,  having  but  one  desii^e,  one  wish  : 
to  give  to  their  families  a  little  mite  of  the  happiness  which 
they  see  above  them. 

But,  in  sober  truth,  these  gentry  of  the  Assembly  have 
many  other  cats  to  beat.  For  the  moment  they  are  absorbed 
in  figures.  They  are  adding,  multiplying,  dividing, — you  see 
they  are  adepts  at  dividing  !  Tliey  are  examining  and  dis¬ 
cussing  receipts,  expenditure,  plans  for  economy  and  increased 
taxation,  already  increased  in  the  year  that  is  gone,  and 
destined  to  be  increased  in  the  year  that  is  to  come.  Every 
one  of  them  has  a  system  of  finance  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  only,  the  true,  the  unique,  the  best  possible 
system  !  They  go  on  making  the  speeches  which  they  made 
last  night,  and  which  they  will  make  again  to-morrow.  The 
deputies  listen  to  the  onitors  who  succeed  one  another  in  the 
tribune  with  a  half-attentive  ear.  They  gossip  together  of 
their  petty  private  affairs,  of  the  weather,  the  w’earisomeness 
of  the  season^s  brochures,  the  marriage  of  Deputy  So-and-So, 
the  rabbits  which  they  have  shot.  The  orator  plods  on. 
They  baiely  catch  the  words  “  million,”  “  Banque  de  France^ 

“  new  taxes,”  “  reimbursements,”  “  industrialnrogress,”  “finan¬ 
cial  labours,”  “  economy  in  the  budget.”  From  time  to  time 
a  “  Oui^  tres  bieUf”  comes  mechanically  from  the  Right,  or  an 
“  Oh,  oh  !  ”  from  the  Left.  They  vote,  the  President  closes  the 
sitting,  and  four-and-twenty  hours  later  they  begin  the  same 
talk  and  the  same  commentaries  over  the  self-same  questions. 

A  bold  and  unlooked-for  proposition  of  a  member  of  the 
Assembly  did,  however,  almost  raise  the  debate  to  a  high  pitch 
of  interest.  Whilst  his  colleagues  were  busy  devising  econo¬ 
mies  in  every  direction,  a  deputy  made  the  poor  joke  of  pro¬ 
posing  to  abolish  the  payment  of  members.  It  was  logical. 


The  grant  asked  for  the  Assembly  for  1874  is  8,654,000  francs. 
Of  this  sum  the  payment  in  question  amounts  to  6,642,000 
francs.  Now  the  deputies  ari  the  only  people  in  France 
elected  by  universal  or  limited  suffrage  who  receive  payment. 
The  members' of  the  Councils  General  have  ncme  ;  the  coun¬ 
cillors  of  the  arrondissements,  the  maires,  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cillors,  the  judges  of  the  commercial  tribunals  nominated  by 
the  principal  merchants,  the  members  of  the  administrative 
commissions  of  hospitals  and  charitable  societies,  nominated 
by  the  prefwts,  are  not  paid.  The  sujipression,  therefore,  of 
the  indemnity  of  the  deputies  was  surely  the  most  simple  and 
reasonable  proposition  in  the  world.  It  would  have  been  a 
fine  and  touching  spectacle  to  see  these  gentlemen  voting  for 
a  law  which,  to  the  advantage  of  the  national  income,  should 
diminish  their  personal  income  by  twelve  thousand  francs  a- 
year.  But  the  devotion,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  the 
hundred  high-sounding  words,  excellent  in  the  making  of 
speeches  !  Nevertheless,  no  one,  to  begin  w’ith,  cared  to  seem 
hostile  to  the  proposal.  The  jounials  of  the  Right  appeared 
ev'en  to  be  delighted  with  it. 

“  O,  capital  I”  they  cried  in  chorus ;  “just  the  thing  to  rid 
us  of  all  those  starvelings  of  the  Left,  all  those  hungry 
wretches,  fireless  and  homeless,  who  make  up  the  Republican 
party  in  the  Assembly,  and  who,  without  the  payment,  will 
be  obliged  to  resign  tbeir  seats.” 

These  journals  w’ere  out  in  their  reckoning.  The  Right 
comprises  many  more  poor  deputies  than  the  Left.  On  the 
Left  there  are  only  five  or  six  men  without  private  fortune. 
On  the  Right  there  are  squirelings  w'ho  would  have  hard 
work  to  make  both  ends  meet,  even  at  Versailles,  with  their 
own  resources  alone.  And  of  the  thirty-four  deputies  by 
whom  the  abolition  of  the  payment  was  opposed,  thirty-two 
belong  to  the  Right.  The  proposal  will  not  therefore  be 
carricMd  by  the  Assembly.  E jUnita  la  comedia. 

Proposals,  which  meet  with  much  more  attention,  are  the 
veiy  reactionary  ones  proceeding  from  the  Commission  of 
Thirty.  What  are  they  ?  There  are  so  many,  they  are  so 
various,  there  will  be  so  much  difficulty  in  coming  to  an 
agi*eement  on  any  one'of  them,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
enumerate  them  here.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that  they  are 
in  search  of  a  constitution  which  would  effectually  dispose  of 
everything  that  might,  closely  or  distantly,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
seem  to  bear  semblance  of  a  shadow  of  freedom.  Fortunately, 
the  wish  is  not  sufficient.  They  need  the  power.  And 
hitherto  the  Thirty  have  only  established  their  impotence  I 

To  turn  to  another  groove  of  thought,  and  to  touch  upon 
less  gloomy  topics,  it  is  of  impotence,  too,  that  M.  Victorien 
Sardou  has  given  signs  in  his  last  piece  at  the  Variet^s. 
“  Lee  Marveilleuses  ”  has  met  with  no  success.  And  yet  this 
play  had  been  noisily  announced,  long  beforehand,  as  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  things  of  modern  days.  The  manager 
had  lavished  his  gold  to  reconstruct,  in  all  its  details,  the 
feverish  epoch  of  the  Directoire.  And  in  fact  all  the  frippery, 
i  all  the  gaudiness,  the  w’hole  lively  tableau  of  the  reign  of 
Barras  is  made  to  pass  before  our  eyes.  We  have  an  exact 
reproduction  of  the  carnavalesque  costumes  of  the  time,  the 
sock  fastened  with  an  acorn,  the  sleev’eless  satin  cloak,  the 
jockey-cap  of  pure-coloured  velvet ;  and,  for  men,  the  square 
coats  buttoned  low  behind,  the  boat-sliaped  hats,  the  neck¬ 
cloths  of  white  muslin  vermicelUe  de  rouUhy  cambric  shirts 
fastened  with  golden  butterffies,  black  collars  and  red 
collars.  We  see  the  glasses  of  the  period,  the  furniture  of 
the  |)eriod,  the  lustres  of  the  period,  the  pendants  of  the 
period,  the  music  of  the  period,  tne  journals  of  the  period, — 
in  short  we  have  had  everything  in  this  play,  except  a  play. 
There  is  no  plot,  no  situations,  no  wit,  nothing.  Wherefore 
the  ])ublic  has  been  first  bored,  then  angry. 

“What  do  I  care  for  those  glasses?”  we  felt  inclined  to 
cry.  “  Am  I  drinking  out  of  them  ?  And  your  wonderfully 
precise  costumes  ?  Do  you  know*  that  they  do  not  remind  us 
of  a  day  under  the  Directoire,  but  rather  of  a  mardi-graa  in 
the  carnival  ?  ” 

They  might  have  know’u  that  Sjieech  alone  is  the  great 
lever.  The  Voice  can,  between  the  wretched  scenes  of  any 
country  theatre,  bring  before  our  eyes,  so  that  you  will  never 
doubt  that  you  see  it,  the  palace  of  the  Venetian  Doges,  or 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmark ;  the  Rome  of  Ciesar 
Augustus,  and  the  E^pt  of  Cleopatra.  You  may  clothe 
your  actors  in  tinsel,  but  Poetry  shall  transform  these  rags 
into  purple  and  gold. 

If  Sliakespeare  could  create  his  immortal  drama,  it  was 
because,  having  at  his  disposal  neither  embroidered  cloth,  nor 

fmrple,  nor  armour,  he  w’as  bound  to  revive  the  vanished  years 
>y  rediscovering  their  thoughts,  their  speech  and  their 
spirit. 

A  great  master,  Philardte  Chasles,  has  said  in  a  terrible 
and  decisive  aphorism  :  “  When  the  drama  has  arrived  at  per¬ 
fection,  dramatic  poetry  is  no  more.” 

I  have  written  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  That  which  will 
survive  of  the  work  of  Frangois- Victor, Hugo,  whom  death 
has  just  removed  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  is  in  fact  his  trans- 
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lation  of  the  great  English  poet.  To  it  he  devoted  the  best 
part  of  his  too  short  existence.  It  was  to  the  French  people 
a  genuine  revelation,  and  it  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to 
the  most  cultivated  amongst  us.  Frangois-Victor  Hugo  was 
not  content  with  translating  the  authentic  works  of  the 
master  with  a  scrupulous  fidelity,  but  he  extended  his  studies 
to  the  characters  from  whom  the  great  poet  borrowed  and 
transformed  their  little  known  narratives.  To  each  of  the 
translated  plays  he  has  added  a  very  complete  study,  full  of 
ingenious  points  and  information,  collected  with  much 
patience  and  sagacity. 

He  was  attacked  some  months  ago  by  a  cruel  malady  under 
which  he  succumbed  on  Wednesday  morning.  Victor  Hugo 
has  no  other  child.  His  eldest,  Charles,  di^  two  years  ago 
at  Bordeaux.  One  of  his  two  daughters  was  drowned  with 
her  husband  during  a  boating-party  on  the  Seine  j  the  other 
married  an  American,  and  is,  I  believe,  in  India.  The  great 
poet,  who  extolled  the  praise  of  paternity,  who,  in  his  vast 
and  varied  work  has  ever  given  the  firet  place  to  filial  love, 
he  who,  as  it  were,  enshrined  the  Child  ”in  poetry,  is  now 
without  children,  alone  at  his  vacant  fireside. 

Do  you  remember  this  splendid  stroph e  in  the 'Autumn 
Leaves  ?  ’ 

Seigneur!  pr^servez-moi,  pr^servez  ceux  que  j’aime, 

Mes  parents,  mes  amis,  et  mes  ennemis  meme 
Dans  le  mal  triomphants, 

De  jamais  voir,  Seigneur,  sans  fleurs  vermeilles. 

La  cage  sans  oiseaux,  la  ruche  sans  abeilles. 

La  inaison  sans  enfants  ! 

Alas !  the  poet’s  prayer  was  not  heard.  The  birds  are 
flown  ;  there  is  no  child  left  in  the  house. 

The  burial  of  Frangois-Victor  Hugo  took  place  with  civil 
rites  to  the  great  wrath  of  the  clerical  priests.  The  latter  have 
reminded  Hugo  that  he  was  the  author  of  an  admirable  piece 
of  poetry,  “  Prayer  for  All,”  and  that  he  was  not  justified  in 
banishing  the  “  consolations  of  the  Church  ”  from  this  funeral 
ceremony.  A  note  in  the  Rappel  replies  to  the  Catholic  jour¬ 
nals  that  the  great  poet,  who  has  in  all  his  works  so  grandly 
aflirmed  his  belief  in  God  and  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
still  thought  it  fit  that  his  children  should  be  carried  straight 
to  their  burial-place.  One  may  have  a  religion  without  a  I 
worship,  and  believe  in  God  without  believing  in  priests.  I 
A  considerable  crowd,  reckoned  at  nearly  fifty  thousand,  ! 
followed  the  procession  along  the  whole  route.  Victor  Hugo  I 
was  the  object  of  the  most  sympathetic  manifestations.  A  : 
speech  of  i^uis  Blanc’s  occupied  the  place  of  the  “  De  Pro-  ! 
fundis.”  I 

In  this,  his  supreme  trial,  the  great  poet  has  lacked  no-  j 
thing — not  even  the  insults  of  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  | 
champion  of  the  Bonapartes.  The  editor  of  the  Pai/s  has  ' 
publicly  rejoiced,  through  four  columns,  at  the  grief  of  the 
old  man.  He  has  chosen  to  forget  that  this  father,  so  cruelly 
tried,  was  the  author  of  a  hundred  masterpieces,  one  of  the  ' 
highest  glories  of  France,  that  he  might  remember  the  Chdti-  I 
merits  alone,  those  undying  verses  in  which  Hugo  heaped  dis-  ! 
grace  upon  the  tnumphant  Empire. 

On  the  other  hand  many  writers — even  the  moat  reaction-  | 
ary — held  it  an  honour  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Frangois,  i 
desiring  thus  to  do  homage  to  their  illustrious  confrh'e.  i 

One  amongst  them  has  hit  the  mood  in  this  pregnant  ' 
saying | 
“  On  three  matters  you  should  never  speak  to  the  man  with 
whom  you  refuse  to  quarrel  :  on  his  religion,  on  his  opinions, 
and  on  bis  love  !  ”  Arnold  AIortieb. 


LITERARY. 

NOTES. 

M.  H.  Taine  is  closely  engaged  upon  a  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  has  for  the  past  three  years 
exclusively  occupied  his  time.  We  understand  that  the 
first  part  is  now  approaching  completion.  The  work  is 
based  upon  information  contained  in  papers  and  documents 
many  of  which  have  not  yet  seen  the  light.  We  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  having  secured  from  M.  Taine  a  promise  to  com¬ 
ment  in  our  columns,  so  far  as  his  pre-occupations*  permit, 
upon  the  future  history  of  his  country. 

Dr  Karl  Marx,  the  leader  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
International  Association,  is  engaged  in  translating  his 
well-known  work  on  ‘  Capital,’  which  has  not  yet  appeared 
in  an  English  form.  I 

The  Art  Union  of  London  issues  this  year  to  its  sub-  ' 
scribere  an  excellent  line  engraving,  by  Mr  Willmore,  of  ' 


;  j  Cooke’s  “  Dutch  Trawlers  landing  fish  at  Egmont.”  The 
*  annual  distribution  will  take  place  on  April  28th. 

I  A  new  step  forward  in  the  march  of  modern  Education  has 
‘  been  recently  made  in  Paris  by  the  foundation  of  a  ‘Free 
I  School  of  Political  Science  ’  (VEcole  lihre  des  Sciences  Poli- 
^  iiques').  We  believe  that  the  founders  are  well  satisfied  with 
1  the  first  results  of  their  labours,  and  that  the  prospects  of  a 
practical  future  for  the  school  are  good.  The  classes  are 
held  at  1  bis.  Rue  Varanne. 

We  understand  that  Mr  Austin  W.  Dilke  (the  brother  of 
the  member  for  Chelsea)  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
early  publication  of  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Central 
Asia.  The  preparation  of  the  maps  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr  Stanford  of  Charing-cross,  and  the  work  will  be  put 
through  the  press  on  Mr  Dilke’s  return  from  his  projected 
second  tour  in  Russia.  Mr  Dilke  was,  we  believe,  for 
some  time  attached  to  the  suite  of  General  Kaufmann  at 
Khiva,  being  one  of  the  very  few  foreigners  whom  Russian 
jealousy  permitted  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

An  opportunity  was  yesterday  given  to  art-critics  and 
others  of  viewing  the  very  interesting  and  complete  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  engraved  works  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  at  the 
Burlington  Gallery.  Amongst  these  engravings  are  exhi¬ 
bited  a  number  of  etchings  by  the  Queen,  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  the  Duchess  of  Bedford.  The  public  will 
be  admitted  on  Monday  next. 

Among  the  maps  with  special  features  which  are  in. 
course  of  preparation  by  Mr  Stanford  are  a  Reduced  Rail¬ 
way  Amalgamation  Map  of  England  and  Wales,  a  new 
Map  of  the  London  Improvements,  and  a  School  Board  Map 
j  of  London. 

^Ir  Ridgway  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  of  letters  of 
the  late  Lord  Cockburn  and  others  to  Mr  Kennedy  (of 
I  Dunure)  on  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  We  understand  that 
I  the  dates  of  these  letters  range  from  about  1816  to 
'  within  a  short  time  of  Lord  Cockburn’s  death.  In  tha 
I  preface  to  the  “  Memorials  of  his  Time,”  published  by  the 
:  executors  in  1856,  it  was  stated  that  until  1821  Lord 
!  Cockburn  “  had  never  made  a  single  note  with  a  view  to  ” 

I  preserving  a  record  of  “  the  distinguished  men  or  important 
events  that  had  marked  the  progress  of  Scotland  ”  in  his 
1  day. 

Victor  Hugo  had,  before  the  death  of  his  son,  completed 
the  manuscript  of  his  romance,  entitled  ‘  Quatre-vingt 
I  treize.’  We  understand  that  it  will  be  published  in  Eng- 
I  land  (commencing  early  in  February)  in  the  columns  of 
!  the  Graphic,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  some  of  our  fore- 
I  most  artists. 

I  Professor  Cairnes’s  new  treatise  on  Political  Economy  is 
I  in  the  press,  and  it  may  be  expected  early  in  the  Spring 
I  book-season.  The  author  has,  we  believe,  taken  special 
pains  to  combat  the  principle  of  the  commercial  reaction 
in  the  United  States  towards  the  discarded  policy  of 
protection. 

With  respect  to  the  last  letter  of  our  Paris  correspondent, 
printed  a  fortnight  ago,  in  which  a  sketch  was  given  of 
Prosper  Merimt^’s  Letires  d  une  Inconnue,  we  observe  that 
the  Athenaeum  of  to-day,  d  propos  of  M.  Edmond  About’s 
treatment  of  the  same  subject,  mentions  the  name  of  a 
lady  who  has  been  gossiped  over  in  Parisian  salons  as  the 
original  of  the  Inconnue.  A  correspondent  has  furnished 
us  with  another  name,  that  of  a  Scottish  lady,  as  the  true 
solution  of  the  riddle ;  giving  at  the  same  time  the  explicit 
authority  of  one  of  her  relatives. 

We  have  received  the  rules  of  the  new  “Liberal  Social 
Union,”  whose  object  is  “  the  promotion  of  social  inter¬ 
course  and  co-operation  amongst  Liberal  thinkers.”  This 
object  it  is  proposed  to  further  by  means  of  conversaziones 
discussions,  lectures,  and  the  circulation  of  pamphlets  and 
books.  It  is  expected  that  the  opening  address  will  be 
given  by  Dr  Morell,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Schools,  at 
a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  February.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  as  the  promoters  say,  there  is  much  room  for 
societies  founded,  like  tbe  present  one,  to  facilitate  the 
nearer  approach  to  more  frequent  intercourse  of  persons  of 
Liberal  thought  in  the  metropolis. 
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THE  “GBAND  CONSTABLE.” 

Archibald  Constable  and  his  Literary  Correspondents,  A  Memo¬ 
rial,  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Constable,  la  Three  Volumes. 
Edinburgh:  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

If  England  has  her  Bichard  Tottel,  her  well-wishing 
adventurer  Thomas  Thorpe,  her  Humphrey  Moseley,  Jacob 
Tonson,  and  Richard  Dodsley,  Scotland  has  at  least  one 
bookseller  and  publisher  as  good  :  she  has  her  “  Grand 
Constable,’’  whom  Scott  in  an  enthusiastic  moment  hailed 
as  “  the  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  prints* 
Archibald  Constable  was,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  pub¬ 
lisher  as  well  as  a  very  remarkable  man.  The  Edinburgh 
Review,  the  great  edition  of  the  *  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,’ 
the  most  of  Scott’s  poems  and  novels,  and  Constable's 
Miscellany,  the  first  great  project  of  cheap  literature  for  the 
masses,  are  immense  triumphs  of  printing  and  publishing, 
and  fully  entitle  Constable  to  be  numbered  among  the 
great  invaders  of  the  realms  of  dulness  and  ignorance.  And 
he  was  concerned  with  these  invasions  not  merely  as  a  chief 
of  the  commissariat,  or  as  supplying  the  sinews  of  war :  he 
had  the  eye  of  a  statesman  in  detecting  where  dulness  and 
ignorance  pressed  most  hardly  on  humanity,  and  planned 
the  movements  of  his  soldiers  as  well  as  encouraged  them 
on  their  march.  Even  the  great  magician  not  seldom  em¬ 
ployed  his  powers  under  Constable’s  directions  and  sugges¬ 
tions  ;  and  that  not  merely  in  such  pieces  of  journeyman 
work  as  the  Life  of  Swift  or  the  Life  of  Napoleon,  but  even 
in  the  high  fruits  of  his  genius,  in  the  composition  of  which 
Constable  was  often  able  from  his  wide  knowledge  of  books 
to  supply  the  novelist  with  valuable  material.  Strange  to 
say,  the  bookseller  did  not  act  as  a  moderating  Scotchman 
upon  the  flights  of  genius.  He  was  as  unlike  as  possible 
to  the  common  ideal  of  a  canny  Scot.  Constable  was  a 
man  of  most  imposing  appearance  and  impressive  manners, 
of  lordly  generosity,  inordinate  vanity,  and  bold  and  clear¬ 
sighted  enterprise :  a  man  altogether  out  of  the  common 
mould.  His  brain  teemed  with  confident  projects,  and 
nothing  that  he  undertook  failed  from  any  fault  in  the 
scheme  ;  his  difficulties  and  his  final  catastrophe  were  due 
to  deficient  means,  deficient  support,  or  uncontrollable 
accidents.  If  his  capital  had  been  greater,  he  would 
infallibly  have  made  a  magnificent  fortune ;  but  he  was 
too  sanguine,  too  splendid  a  schemer  for  the  limitations  of 
his  position.  Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Scotch, 
this  sanguine  publisher  had,  among  his  other  generous 
foibles — and  most  of  his  weaknesses  were  the  weaknesses 
of  a  natural  nobleman — a  certain  pride  of  ancestry  ;  and 
this  led  him  to  trace  his  pedigree  to  English  immigrants. 
Marvellous  as  the  phenomenon  of  an  Englishman  settling 
in  Scotland  may  be,  we  are  not  prepared  to  question  Con¬ 
stable’s  genealogy  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  one  drop  of 
English  blood,  like  the  fatal  one  drop  of  black  blood  in 
Dion  Boucicault’s  “  Octoroon,”  poisoned  his  whole  system. 

Another  most  uncanny  Scot,  who,  we  fear,  cannot  be 
palmed  off  upon  rash  and  wayward  South  Britain,  forms  the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  these 
volumes.  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter,  the  son  of  a  Forfar¬ 
shire  laird,  entered  into  partnership  with  Constable  about 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  and  his  letters  contain  a  most 
lively  picture  of  the  eating  and  drinking  habits  of  the 
Scotch  gentry  of  the  time.  Mr  Hunter,  whom  Scott  stig¬ 
matised  as  a  “  bear,”  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  highly 
exuberant  jollity,  an  enthusiast  in  painting,  a  connoisseur 
in  dinners,  and  a  wine-bibber  of  rarely  equalled  capacity. 
When  Mr  Longman  came  north  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
publishers  Hunter  introduced  him  to  his  Forfarshire 
friends,  Mr  Fox  Maule  and  the  Brechin  Castle  set;  but  the 
poor  Englishman  very  soon  succumbed.  A  few  days  after 
his  arrival  in  Forfarshire,  Hunter  writes  to  his  partner 
Constable  to  say  that  Mr  Longman  “was  taken  ill  on 
Saturday,  next  morning  he  was  much  worse,  and  we  were 
at  one  time  afraid  he  was  in  for  a  fever.”  Then  follows 
the  instructive  comment ; — “  These  Englishers  will  never 
do  in  our  country.  They  eat  a  great  deal  too  much  and 
drink  too  little ;  the  consequence  is,  their  stomachs  give 
way,  and  they  are  knocked  up,  of  course.”  What  were 
Mr  Hunter’s  notions  of  a  suflBciency  of  drink,  appears  sub¬ 
sequently  in  his  account  of  the  entertainment  of  Mr 
Murray — “  Lord  Albemarle  ” — who  started  with  greater 


spirit  than  Longman,  but  came  to  a  no  less  ignominious 
end. 

What  think  you  of  seven  of  us  drinking  thirty-one  bottles  of 
red  Champagne,  besides  Burgundv,  three  bottles  of  Madeira,  &c., 
&c.  ?  Nine  bottles  were  drunk  by  us  after  Maule  w'us  pounded 
(he  had  been  living  a  terrible  life  for  three  weeks  preceding),  and 
of  all  this  Murray  contrived  to  take  his  share.  How  he  got  it 
over,  God  knows ;  but  he  has  since  paid  for  it  very  dearly.  He 
has  himself  principally  to  blame,  having  been  so  rash  [rash, 
indeed]  as  to  throw  out  a  challenge  to  the  Scots  from  the  English¬ 
men,  iu  which  he  was  encountered,  as  you  may  suppose.  He  has 
since  been  close  at  homo  at  Eskmount,  very  unwell ;  but  yesterday 
I  got  him  physicked,  and  to-day  we  dine  with  Major  Ramsay  a 
Kelly — from  which  God  send  us  a  happy  deliverance. 

After  this,  Murray  generally  evaded  the  flowing  bowl, 
but  had  enough  pluck  to  make  another  trial  of  his  strength. 
The  result  was  to  be  expected  “  Murray,  who  drank  about 
one-third  of  what  the  others  did,  was  nevertheless  almost 
pounded,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  to  get  him  afloat  next 
day.”  It  ought  to  be  remarked  that  we  are  not  told  what 
were  Constable’s  powers  in  this  way.  His  drop  of  English 
blood  was  probably  fatal  to  high  excellence.  No.  It  is 
sad  to  learn  that  this  great  projector,  though  ho  could  rile 
ten  miles  without  fatigue,  and  had  an  excellent  appetite 
for  plain  food,  indulged  in  a  more  temperate  if  less 
innocuous  tipple,  compounded  from  the  prescriptions  of 
Buchan’s  *  Domestic  Medicine’  (Vol.  2,  p.  443). 

Everybody  must  respect  the  filial  piety  of  Mr  Thomas 
Constable  in  preparing  this  memorial  of  his  father,  but  one 
may  be  pardoned  for  wishing  that  he  had  brought  a  little 
more  ability  to  the  task.  Besides,  by  his  own  admission, 
his  materials  are  wretchedly  incomplete.  It  seems  that 
I  the  representatives  of  Mr  Bol^rt  Cadell,  Constable’s  partner 
I  from  1811  to  1826,  have,  from  “conscientious  scruples,” 
withheld  the  books  and  letters  of  the  firm  during  those 
years,  by  far  the  most  important  half  of  the  great  pub¬ 
lisher’s  career.  The  world,  which  has  waited  some  fifty 
years  for  a  memoir  of  Constable,  would  have  been  content 
to  wait  till  those  conscientious  scruples,  whatever  they  may 
be,  had  been  overcome,  because  without  those  books  and 
letters  it  is  hard  to  see  how  justice  can  be  done  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  not  to  mention  that  three  volumes,  containing  in  all 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  pages,  become  rather  alarming 
when  viewed  as  a  mere  instalment  of  Constable’s  biography, 
a  preliminary  whet  to  public  curiosity.  These  three 
volumes  throw  no  materially  new  light,  if  new  light  there 
is  to  be  thrown,  on  any  of  Constable’s  great  publishing 
concerns,  except  the  ‘Encyclopaedia  Britannica,’ of  which 
there  is  an  interesting  account  drawn  up  by  the  publisher 
himself  in  a  vigorous  style  agreeably  different  from  his  son’s. 
Want  of  access  to  papers  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  making 
GO  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
The  project  of  the  famous  miscellany  is  quoted  from  Lock¬ 
hart’s  ‘  Life  of  Scott.’  Various  letters  between  Scott  and 
Constable  are  here  printed  for  the  first  time,  but  nothing 
very  fresh  is  elicited,  unless,  perhaps,  we  get  a  higher  idea 
of  the  value  of  Constable’s  suggestions  than  might  be 
inferred  from  Lockhart.  Mr  Constable’s  motive  for  hurry¬ 
ing  into  print  as  soon  as  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
papers  here  made  use  of,  and  without  waiting  for  more 
complete  materials,  was  a  very  natural  one.  He  was 
anxious  to  vindicate  his  father  from  what  he  conceived  to 
be  the  unjust  aspersions  of  Lockhart.  But  he  very  much 
overstates  those  aspersions  when  he  calls  them  a  “  flood  of 
calumny.”  Lockhart  might  have  expressed  himself  in 
more  kindly  terms  concerning  Constable,  but  nothing  in 
these  volumes  is  calculated  to  convince  us  that  Lockhart’s 
estimate  of  the  man  was  not  in  the  main  correct.  Although 
Lockhart  sums  up  his  relations  with  Scott  bitterly  and 
ungenerously,  yet  he  has  left  a  record  of  the  nobler  qualities 
of  the  “Napoleon  of  print”  that  gives  us  a  far  higher  con¬ 
ception  of  him  than  we  could  form  from  these  memorials. 
There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  Constable,  with  all 
his  princely  generosity,  was  inordinately  vain  and  unreason¬ 
ably  sanguine  :  the  qualities  are  not  by  any  means  incom¬ 
patible.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  unfair  to  accuse  him  of 
contributing  to  Scott’s  ruin  by  engaging  him  in  vast  specu¬ 
lations.  Scott’s  own  vanity,  no  less  egregious  in  its  way, 
had  more  to  do  with  that.  And  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that, 
viewing  their  relations  from  beginning  to  end,  Constable, 
whether  from  lordly  vanity,  or  from  whatever  motive, 


b6hft7ed  mach  moro  generouily  to  Scott  tluin  Scott  did  to 
him. 

The  interest  of  the  Literary  Correspondence  ’*  in  these 
volumes  is  not  very  great.  Scott’s  letters  to  Constable  are 
far  from  having  the  interest  of  Byron’s  letters  to  Murray. 
There  are  some  amusing  criticisms  of  several  of  Scott’s 
novels  by  Sydney  Smith,  in  letters  sent  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  copies  of  them  as  they  were  issued.  But  the 
volumes,  as  a  whole,  are  dull  reading,  and  might  have  been 
indefinitely  improved  by  the  exercise  of  intelligent  selection. 
In  the  Tables  of  Contents  there  are  names  of  all  grades  of 
celebrity — Campbell,  Jeffrey,  James  Mill,  Miss  Edgeworth, 
Amelia  Opie,  William  Godwin,  Niebuhr,  Washington 
Irving,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Lady  Morgan,  John  Leyden, 
Alexander  Murray,  Dr  Kitchener :  and  no  doubt  any  remi¬ 
niscence  of  any  literary  lion,  provincial  or  inoperial,  always 
possesses  some  charm  for  somebody.  We  have  toiled  con¬ 
scientiously  through  the  whole  with  very  slender  reward 
for  our  industry:  the  letters  are,  as  a  rule,  miserable  pick¬ 
ings,  strung  together  with  weak  motives  or  no  apparent 
motive  at  all.  Dr  Kitchener  is  one  of  the  liveliest  corre¬ 
spondents  :  in  one  of  his  cheering  letters  to  Constable,  he 
bids  him  “just  consider  Life  as  a  plaything,”  which  very  pro¬ 
perly  draws  from  the  editor  a  shocked  ”(!)’*  and  a  solemn 
heading — “Life  a  plaything.”  Mr  Qonstable  has  heard 
that  Godwin’s  school-books  were  “  insidious  productions,” 
and  he  prints  several  letters  from  Godwin  to  his  father  that 
show  the  author  of  ‘  Caleb  Williams  ’  very  much  dilapi¬ 
dated  by  his  painful  struggle  with  poverty.  The  chapter  on 
Murray,  the  linguistic  prodigy,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  three 
volumes,  though  very  much  more  might  have  been  made  of 
the  materials.  And  if  there  is  not  much  about  the  JEdin- 
burgh  Review^  there  is  in  the  correspondence  of  the  “Man 
of  Feeling  ”  some  amusing  evidence  of  the  effect  produced 
in  Whig  circles  by  the  terrible  infant  Blachwood's  Maga- 
zine^  and  the  famous  “  Chaldee  Manuscript.”  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  better  memorial  of  Archibald  Constable 
than  this  will  yet  be  produced :  the  subject,  if  not  exhaus¬ 
ted  by  Lockhart,  deserves  to  be  more  competently  handled. 

W.  Minto. 


THE  FRASER  PORTRAITS. 

A  Gullery  of  Tlluatrious  Literary  Characters.  Drawn  by  the  late 
Daniel  Maclise,  R.A.  Edited  by  William  Bates,  B.A.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

Mr  Bates  and  his  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
producing  for  the  first  a  collective  edition  of  the 

Fraser  Portraits.  The  numbers  and  volumes  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  containing  these  engravings,  now  almost  universally 
ascribed  to  Maclise,  have  long  been  rarities  upon  the  stalls. 
The  serviceableness  of  a  collection  which  consisted  of  the 
portraits  alone  would  have  been  recognised  by  art-students  ; 
but  a  publication  which  includes  the  literary  notices  by 
the  side  of  the  cartoons,  and  illustrative  notes  indicating 
the  truth  and  the  satire  of  each,  will  obtain  wider  recogni¬ 
tion.  The  notorious  Dr  Maginn  was  the  writer  of  all,  with 
but  a  few  exceptions,  of  the  notices  which  accompanied 
Maclise’s  sketches.  What  the  Times  calls  his  “  literary 
rowdyism  ”  increases,  we  humbly  conceive,  in  this  instance 
the  value  of  his  writings ;  for  whilst  the  reader  of  to-day  is 
nob  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  Doctor’s  false  and  often 
scurrilous  language,  he  is  introduced  to  what  is  always  of 
great  after-value — contemporary  criticism  of  a  perfectly 
fearless  and  pronounced  type,  and  is  further  afforded  the 
cynical  satisfaction  of  noting  how  little  the  boundary  of  legi¬ 
timate  criticism  has  shifted  between  then  and  now.  The 
editor  of  Vanity  Fair  of  to-day  holds,  it  is  true,  a  tighter 
rein  than  did  the  editor  of  Fraser  forty  years  ago,  but  we 
have  not  to  go  far  afield  in  the  contemporary  work  whether 
of  dealers  in  the  so-called  “  characteristic  ”  habits  and 
doings  of  literary  men,  or  of  the  undisguised  scandal  of 
London  Correspondents,  to  find  license  as  unbridled  as  ever 
disgraced  Dr  Maginn’s  easy  pen.  A  respectable  journal 
may  talk  deprecatingly  of  “literary  rowdyism,”  but  the 
term  is  at  least  as  applicable  to  certain  classes  of  literature 
to-day  as  it  was  to  the  Fraser  notices  of  Dr  Maginn. 

But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  spleen  does  not 
always  embitter  and  pervert  Maginn’s  judgment.  His 


notice  of  William  Wordsworth — the  portrait,  by-the-bye,'i8 
not  one  of  Maclise’s  happiest — contains  in  a  short  compass 
a  great  deal  that  is  every  day  becoming  truer.  The 
*  Excursion  *  is  called  “  the  greatest  didactic  poem  in  our 
language,”  and  this  with  certain  restrictions  it  is.  It  is 
open  to  us,  however,  to  suspect  that  coincidence  of  poli¬ 
tical  opinions  accounts  for  some  of  the  critic’s  praise.  Dr 
Maginn  ends  his  notice  with  a  sentence  both  appreciative 
and  satirical : — “  For  the  rest,  he  is  a  good  sturdy  Tory,  a 
most  exemplary  man  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  a 
stampmaster  void  of  reproach.”  The  notices  of  Goethe 
and  Thomas  Carlyle  are  among  the  most  interesting ;  the 
former  is  by  Carlyle,  and  appears  amongst  his  collected 
essays — a  most  characteristic  effusion  ;  the  latter  is  written 
in  pleasant  mockery  of  the  style  of  Carlyle’s  own  notice  : 
— “Here  hast  thou,  0  Reader!  the  from-stone-printed 
effigies  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  thunderwordoversetter  of 
Herr  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  These  fingers  now  in 
listless  occupation  supporting  his  head,  or  clutching  at 
that  outward  integument  which  with  the  head  holds  so 
singular  a  relation,  &c.”  Carlyle  being  himself  a  Fraser- 
ian  it  was  impossible  seriously  to  satirise  him,  but  it  is 
amusing  to  find  Dr  Maginn  apologising  for  the  connection 
of  his  confrere  with  Liberal  literature. 

He  occupies  his  leisure  hours  in  translating  Goethe,  or  in 
corresponding  with  the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Fraser's  Magazine, 
the  Morning  Post,  or- the  Examiner, — in  all,  donuer-und-blitzenizing 
it  like  a  north-wester.  To  his  credit  be  it  spoken,  he  gave  a 
Christian  and  an  honourable  tone  to  the  articles  of  the  Edinlmrgh  ; 
but  be  came  too  late.  The  concern  was  worn  out  and  gone,  and 
not  even  Carlyle  could  keep  it  from  destruction,  particularly 
when  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  Babbletongue  Macaulay, 
whose  articles  would  swamp  a  seventy-four. 

The  very  exaggeration  of  some  of  Dr  Maginn’s  adverse 
criticisms  must,  even  when  his  smart  sentences  carried 
some  weight,  have  proved  his  bitter  unfairness  towards  an 
adversary.  Thus,  of  Hazlitt,  he  said 

Many  a  critic  deemed  original  has  lived  exclusively  by  sacking 
Coleridge’s  brains.  The  late  William  Hazlitt  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  thieves.  There  was  not  an  observation — not  a 
line— in  all  Hazlitt’s  critical  works  which  was  worth  reading,  or 
remembering,  that  did  not  emanate  directly  from  our  old  friend 
the  Flatonist. 

For  slashing  abuse,  the  note  on  Lord  Brougham  can 
hardly  be  equalled  ;  but  it  is  not  written  in  Dr  Maginn’s 
most  incisive  style.  Of  this  the  note  on  Leigh  Hunt  is  an 
admirable  example.  It  begins  with  the  usual  offensive 
comments  on  “  the  physiognomy  of  the  ci-devant  sonneteer 
of  Hampstead,”  and  proceeds  to  satirise  Leigh  Hunt’s 
poetical  pretensions,  inserting  the  stings  with  the  quiet 
relish  that  marks  the  doctor’s  sharpest  attacks.  Mr  Bates’s 
supplementary  remarks  are  not  needed  to  vindicate  Leigh 
Hunt,  but  they  are  interesting  and  much  to  the  point ;  and 
Mr  Bates  is  right  in  claiming  for  him  as  an  essayist  and  a 
critic  a  portion  of  the  praise  which  is  apt  to  be  bestowed 
upon  his  poetry  alone.  We  cannot  commend  all  Mr  Bates’s 
notes  equally;  they  are  too  often  wordy  and  diffuse, 
supplying  much  more  than  was  wanted  as  a  modern  frame 
to  the  original  sketches.  We  look  less  for  elegant  phrases 
in  a  compilation  of  this  sort  than  for  backgrounds  to  render 
the  old  portraits  intelligible.  Mr  Bates  deserves  all  credit 
for  diligence  in  making  the  backgrounds  complete  ;  but,  out 
of  the  stores  of  his  information,  he  has  overcrowded  them 
with  details.  We  are  not,  for  instance,  particularly 
concerned  to  know  that  Mr  Bates  prefers  “Scott  and 
Cowper,  and  the  older  masters,”  to  any  of  the  modern 
schools  of  poets.  Sometimes,  too,  in  thus  outstepping  his 
editorial  capacity,  he  falls  into  error,  as  when  he  ascribes 
the  stanza  beginning. 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parlour  ? 

Cramm’d  just  as  they  on  earth  were  cramm’d  ; 

to  Wordsworth.  W^e  find,  however,  stiU  greater  cause  for 
quarrel  with  Mr  Bates  in  his  habit  of  filling  up  odd  corners 
with  fragments  of  irrelevant  quotation.  These  are  generally 
worth  preserving, — in  the  case  of  Charles  Lamb’s  “  Satan 

in  Search  of  a  Wife,”  indeed,  unusually  valuable, _ but  the 

volume  he  undertook  to  edit  was  a  collection  of  the  Fraser 
Portraits,  not  a  scrap-album.  H.  F.  0. 
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THE  FEIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS. 

Tht  Friendship  of  Boohs.  By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited, 
with  a  Preface,  by  T.  Huf^hes,  M.P.  Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  series  of  essays  written  by  a  man  so  purely  subjective 
as  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  necessarily  bear  the  stamp  of 
their  author’s  character.  Uncertain,  misty,  as  Maurice  ever 
was,  indehnite  in  opinion,  optimist  and  kindly,  we  are  not 
astonished  to  find  these  qualities  pervading  his  lectures. 
There  is  nothing  to  raise  them  above  the  ordinary  average 
of  such  productions.  The  greater  portion  were  delivered 
as  lectures,  most  of  them  to  working  men,  to  whom  their 
general  simplicity  of  language  certainly  adapted  them. 
To  these  also  the  absence  of  profound  learning  was  no 
detriment,  but  the  very  adaptation  of  these  essays  to  their 
original  purpose  impairs  their  interest  for  a  cultivated 
general  public.  We  can  find  no  idea  presented  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  Here  and  there  we  light  upon  a  sentence 
apparently  pregnant  with  thought,  but  which,  when 
analysed,  yields  merely  words.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the 
following  paragraph  which  concludes  a  meandering  essay 
upon  “Words”: — 

I  wished  to  have  taken  notice  of  some  other  cases  in  illustration 
of  my  position,  but  I  must  have  already  exhausted  your  patience. 
I  will,  therefore,  merely  commend  to  your  deep  and  reverent 
meditation  one  other  word.  It  is  the  word  “  word  ”  itself.  In  the 
first  verse  of  St  John’s  Gospel  you  meet  with  the  highest  applica¬ 
tion  which  it  is  possible  to  make  of  human  language.  You  hear 
who  it  is  from  whom  all  words  have  proceeded,  and  of  whose  voice, 
all  words  should  be  the  echo.  You  find  there  that  which  is  at 
once  the  ground  and  the  pinnacle  of  all  discourse,  but  which 
transfigures  even  ordinary  converse  into  a  mystery,  and  enables  us 
to  hear  in  the  lispings  of  infancy  the  first  notes  of  that  harmony 
which  is  perfected  in  the  songs  of  the  Seraphim. 

One  of  the  essays  deals  with  “  Critics,”  and  Mr  Maurice 
condemns  the  manner  in  which  these  follow  the  functions  of 
their  art,  without,  however,  giving  a  single  lesson  for  its 
improvement.  His  arguments  are  halting,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions  incomplete.  We  pen  these  remarks  with  a  reluctance 
not  due  to  our  feeling  in  any  way  intimidated  by  the  some¬ 
what  snappish  preface  written  by  Mr  Thomas  Hughes, 
which  reads  like  a  challenge  to  all  unfortunate  enough  to 
disagree  with  him  in  his  high  estimate  of  his  friend. 
F.  D.  Maurice  was  such  a  man  as  the  next  generation  will 
hardly  know :  a  man  who  stands  between  established 
opinions  and  new  ideas,  and  would  fain  reconcile  irrecon¬ 
cilable  elements.  The  spirit  that  animated  such  a  life, 
kindly,  sympathetic,  brimming  over  with  love  for  humanity, 
animates  his  writings  also,  and  is  as  visible  in- this  his  last 
book  as  in  any  of  his  former  ones.  But  if  we,  who  have 
emerged  from  that  transition  period,  cannot  therefore  feel 
much  sympathy  with  such  temporising  views,  we  can  still 
be  just  to  the  man  himself,  admire  him,  and  regret  with 
John  Stuart  Mill  the  waste  of  so  much  intellectual  power. 
A  preface  in  the  “  all  who  are  not  for  me  are  against  me  ” 
spirit  is  surely  a  singularly  inappropriate  prelude  to  the 
gentle  effusions  of  a  devout  and  affectionate  mysticism. 

H.  Z. 


THE  MONTHLY  MAGAZINES. 

The  Fortnightly  is  more  than  usually  interesting  this 
month,  which  is  much  to  say.  An  appreciative  notice  of 
Mr  Mill’s  Autobiography^  by  the  Editor,  examines  that  re¬ 
markable  work  in  a  critical,  although  a  friendly,  spirit,  and 
is  well  calculated  to  serve  as  an  antidote  to  the  various 
prejudiced  attacks  upon  the  dead  lion  of  philosophy  which 
have  been  recently  made  in  other  periodicals.  Mr  Morley, 
fond  of  psychological  parallels,  draws  a  striking  one  between 
Mill  and  Turgot,  which,  however,  he  rather  suggests  in 
passing  than  thoroughly  works  out.  He  well  sums  up  the 
secret  of  the  philosopher’s  success  when  he  says  that  “  the 
union  of  boundless  patience  with  unshaken  hope  was  one 
of  Mr  Mill’s  most  conspicuous  distinctions.”  The  following 
passage  is  one  of  several  in  which  Mr  Morley  justifies  the 
creed  of  Mr  Mill  against  his  present  detractors  : — 

Mr  Mill  has  been  ungenerously  ridiculed  for  the  eagerness  and 
enthusiasm  of  his  contemplation  of  a  new  and  better  state  of 
human  society.  Yet  we  have  always  been  taught  to  consider  it 
the  mark  of  the  loftiest  and  most  spiritual  character,  for  one  to 
be  capable  of  rapturous  contemplation  of  a  new  and  better  state 
in  a  future  life.  Why  do  you  not  recognise  the  loftiness  and 
spirituality  of  those  who  make  their  heaven  in  the  thought  of  the 


wider  light  and  purer  happiness  that  in  the  immensity  of  the  ages 
may  be  brought  to  new  generations  of  men  by  long  force  of  vision 
and  endeavour?  What  great  element  is  wanting  in  a  life  guided 
by  such  a  bope  ?  Is  it  not  disinterested,  and  magnanimous,  and 
purifying,  and  elevating  ?  The  countless  beauties  of  association 
which  cluster  round  the  older  faith  may  make  the  new  seem  bleak 
and  chilly,  but  when  what  is  now  the  old  faith  was  itself  new, 
that  too  may  well  have  struck,  as  we  know  that  it  did  strike,  the 
adherent  of  the  mellowed  pagan  philosophy  as  crude,  meagre, 
jejune,  dreary. 

Mr  Frederic  Harrison’s  monthly  review  of  “  Public 
Affairs  ”  is  always  a  treat.  The  present  instalment  has  an 
air  of  studied  moderation,  and  is  none  the  less  a  treat  for 
that.  We  do>not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr  Harrison  has  in 
any  degree  modified  the  acumen  of  his  criticism,  which  is 
always  very  considerable  ;  but  we  undoubtedly  notice  a 
greater  balance  in  his  language.  Every  article  in  the 
magazine  is  powerful  and  interesting ;  but  in  addition  to 
the  two  already  noticed,  we  must  not  omit  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  very  striking  essay  by  Professor  Fawcett  on 
“  Wealth  and  the  Increase  of  Wages.”  The  luminous 
mind  of  the  writer  creates  light  in  most  of  the  dark  regions 
which  it  visits ;  and  his  insistance  upon  the  fact  that,  whilst, 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  there  has  been  an 
unprecedented  increase  of  wealth,  “the  remuneration  of 
labour  has  in  many  instances  scarcely  advanced  at  all,”  is 
a  particularly  valuable  contribution  to  an  important  econo¬ 
mical  question.  The  whole  paper  demands  close  attention. 

In  the  Contemporai'y  Mr  Fitzjames  Stephen  continues 
his  inquiry  into  the  existing  system  of  “Parliamentary 
Government.”  He  gets  at  the  root  of  the  matter  in  the 
following  sentences: — “If  our  Permanent  Civil  Service 
were  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  important  professions 
in  the  country,  and  if  it  were  made, ,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
lucrative  and  honourable  in  a  corresponding  degree,  it 
would  soon  show  as  much  energy  and  originality  as  any 
other,  and  I  believe  that  no  reform  can  be  suggested  which 
would  be  so  important  a  step  towards  the  solution  of  the 
great  question  as  to  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  by 
legislation.  This  is  a  question  which  nothing  but  experi¬ 
ence  can  really  solve,  and  whilst  nations  are  on  their  pre¬ 
sent  footing  the  requisite  experience  is  not  to  be  had,  and 
the  subject  is  abandoned  to  those  who  teach,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  organised  social  force  can  do  nothing  at  all 
beyond  keeping  the  peace,  and  to  those  who  indulge  on  the 
other  in  all  the  dreams  of  Communism.”  The  Review,  as 
a  whole,  is  not  very  interesting.  The  two  most  striking 
articles  are  an  essay  on  “  Ethical  Teaching  versus  Religious 
Teaching  in  the  National  Schools,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mack, 
intosh,  and  a  further  instalment  from  Mr  Home  of  the 
Letters  of  Mrs  Barrett  Browning. 

Blnchivood's  has  a  notice  of  Mill’s  Autobiography^  if 
possible  more  insulting  to  the  dead  man’s  memory  than 
that  which  appeared  in  last  month’s  Fraser  s.  The  stylo 
of  writing  is  not  strong  enough,  however,  to  point  its 
animus.  Take  the  following  logical  fallacy  as  an  example : — 

“  He  was  neither  in  advance  nor  in  the  rear  of  his  age,  but 
simply  never  belonged  to  it.”  There  is  a  neat  piece  of  verso 
by  Mr  H.  C.  Merivale,  and  a  wearisome  attempt  at  political 
forecast,  under  the  title  of  “  The  New  Year’s  Political 
Aspects.”  Sir  Hope  Grant  contributes  a  very  able  brochure 
on  “  The  Indian  Mutiny  ;  ”  but,  on  the  whole,  Blackwood^ s 
is  hardly  up  to  the  mark  this  month. 

Fraser's  is  even  more  varied  in  the  character  of  its  con¬ 
tents  than  usual.  There  are  dry  but  serviceable  articles  on 
the  “Home  Rule  Conference,”  on  the  “Convents  of  tho 
United  Kingdom,”  and  on  the  “  Patarines  of  Milan  ”  (by 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould) ;  a  discriminating  essay  on 
Land,  and  an  account  of  some  recently -published  letters  of 
Tasso;  a  quasi-fiction  in  the  form  of  “An  Artist’s  Dream;” 
another  of  Patricius  Walker’s  delightful  “  Rambles ;  ”  a 
record  of  “  Three  Days  in  Sark,”  by  Dr  Forsyth  ;  and  a 
cautious  word  of  advice  to  the  agricultural  labourers  on  the 
subject  of  Emigration,  by  Mr  J.  W.  Cross,  who  gives  some 
useful  comparative  statistics  of  the  different  countries  in 
which  immigration  is  invited.  But  the  paper  which  seems 
to  challenge  most  immediate  notice,  and  which  is  clearly 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect,  is*  that  by 
Mr  T.  G.  Bowles,  “The  Ashantee  War  Unnecessary  and 
Unjust.”  Mr  Bowles  writes  with  an  apparent  animus,  as 
when  he  says  that  the  same  causes  which  have  brought 
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I  Messrs  Smith  and  Elder’s  magazine  will  be  a  recommenda- 
I  tion  in  itself ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  glut  of 
fiction  is  probably  due  to  the  simultaneous  completion  of 
“  Zelda’s  Fortune  ”  and  commencement  of  “  Far  from  the 
'  Madding  Crowd.”  The  latter  story  begins  very  well,  and 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  interesting. 

Macmillan  8  h  always  interesting;  more  especially  to 
those  whose  taste  for  magazine  literature  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  formed  on  this  severely  respectable  model.  The 
criticism  of  “  The  Shadow  of  Death,”  by  the  authoress  of 
‘  John  Halifax,  Gentleman,’  is  acute  and  ^aphic,  and  Sir 
S.  Baker’s  tract  on  Savage  Warfare  ”  is  lively.  Of  “My 
Time,  and  What  Fve  Done  with  it,”  we  confess  that  we  are 
rather  tired.  “National  Education ’’ strikes  us  as  incon¬ 
clusive,  even  “  from  a  Denominationalist’s  point  of  view.” 
The  most  striking  article  is  the  commencement  of  some 
memoirs  of  Mendelssohn,  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,  translated 
expressly  for  Macmillan's.  It  forms  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  English  “  Life  and  Letters  ”  which  lately  appeared, 
and  amply  repays  perusal.  The  pages  are  sprinkled  over 
with  reminiscences  of  Habeneck,  Meyerbeer,  Kalkbrenner, 
Ole  Bull,  Chopin,  and  others  ;  whilst  the  memoir  is  made 
further  interesting  by  the  publication,  for  the  first  time,  of 
several  of  Mendelssohn’s  letters. 

Good  Words  is  very  varied,  after  its  wont.  It  has  by  no 
means  fallen  off  since  the  death  of  its  late  editor,  although 
the  tendency  to  twaddle  on  religious  matters  is  rather 
painfully  apparent.  Canon  Kingsley  is  becoming  a  sort 
of  reverend  ‘Enquire  Within,*  and  under  the  head  of 
“  Nausicaa  in  London  ”  gives  us  this  month  very  excellent 
advice  on  almost  everything,  from  tight-lacing  to  sea¬ 
bathing.  We  can  always  listen  to  the  genial  Canon,  but 


about  the  war  “  are  still  working  dire  effects,  which,  if  not 
suppressed,  will  bring  this  country  to  a  shameful  end.” 
What  he  means  is  that  the  present  Government  has  made  a 
bungle  of  its  foreign  affairs,  and  that  Earl  Granville,  the  Earl 
of  Kimberley,  and  Mr  Gladstone  himself  know  nothing  of 
diplomacy,  and  can  do  nothing  but  bring  the  country  into 
scrapes.  Their  first  great  mistake,  he  says,  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  business,  was  to  resign  the  control  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca  to  Holland,  which  “  has  fallen  under  the  thumb 
of  Prussia.”  “  The  real  England  is  not  this  little  island, 
but  the  thousands  of  ships  that  fiy  her  fiag  on  the  seas  of 
the  world ;  and  the  power  that  can  stand  and  stop  them  at 
a  gateway  through  which  they  must  pass,  if  they  are  to 
pass  at  all,  has  its  finger  on  England’s  windpipe.”  Mr 
Bowles  does  not  actually  say  that  England  has  a  windpipe 
at  every  gateway,  but  he  evidently  thinks  so.  The  next 
mistake  of  our  benighted  statesmen  was  to  take  over  the 
Protectorate  of  the  Gold  Coast  without  the  consent  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  that  part  of  the  Coast  which  is 
dominated  by  Elmina.  Here  King  Coffee  had  a  prescriptive 
right,  recognised  by  the  Dutch,  who  paid  him  a  tribute  of 
80Z.  a  year.  Our  Government,  it  is  said,  has  bought  what 
the  Dutch  had  no  right  to  sell ;  and  has  further  repudiated 
just  claims  which  were  stronger  than  those  of  the  Dutch. 
Having  determined  on  this  course,  professedly  in  the  inte-  j 
rests  of  commerce,  Earl  Kimberley  concluded  the  bargain, 
although  he  had  previously  acknowledged  the  existence  of  | 
two  very  great  obstacles — the  non-renunciation  of  King  I 
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from  Dr  J.  H.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  “  a  number  of 
•  young  fellows  who  are  just  entering  on  the  bolder  thoughts 
or  the  more  active  duties  of  manhood,”  and  who  ”  have 
launched  this  good  ship  on  a  voyage  to  the  East.”  We 
wish  them  well ;  but  how  have  they  managed  to  launch  an 
argonaut  ? 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  ANNUALS. 

II. 

Mr  Ballingall  himself  publishes  his  Scenes  of  Scottish 
Storij^  and  he  is  also  the  engraver  of  the  illustrations  by 
W.  H.  Paton,  S.  Bough,  W.  F.  Vallance,  and  other  artists, 
including,  again,  himself.  The  book  is  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  table,  where  it  will  be  a  handsome  ornament.  The 
text  consists  of  extracts  from  English  and  Scottish  writers, 
and  is  made  to  harmonise  with  the  drawings  in  a  tasteful 
manner.  We  can  recommend  the  book  as  thoroughly 
seasonable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  gift-book  for  all 
seasons.  Cobwebs  from  an  Empty  Skull^  by  Dod  Grile,  is  an 
exceedingly  amusing  book,  after  that  dr}’^  quaint  fashion  of 
American  humour  which  our  cousins  have  made  their  own, 
and  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  aptly  illustrated  by  a 
word  or  two  in  the  preface.  “  Appearing  weekly  in  *  Fun,’  ” 
says  Mr  Grile,  “  these  fables  and  tales  vesy  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  editor,  who  was  frank  enough  to  say, 
afterward,  that  when  he  accepted  the  manuscript  he  did 
not  quite  perceive  the  quality  of  it.  The  printers,  too,  into 
whose  hands  it  came,  have  since  admitted  that  for  some 
days  they  felt  very  little  interest  in  it,  and  could  not  even 
make  out  what  it  was  all  about.  When  to  these  evidences 
I  add  the  confession  that  at  first  I  did  not  myself  observe 
anything  extraordinary  in  my  work,  I  think  I  need  say  no 
more.”  The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

Tbe  Man  Among  the  Monkeys  ;  or.  Ninety  Days  in  Ape- 
*  land  (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler),  is  a  boy’s  book  of  some 
pretensions.  It. is  taken,  we  believe,  from  the  French  of 
Leon  Gozlan,  an  indebtedness  which  is  not,  by-the-bye, 
acknowledged  on  the  title-page.  We  note  one  other 
blemish,  the  appearance  on  pp.  65  and  254  of  the  same 
engraving.  The  strange  adventures  of  Marasquin  amidst 
the  motley  company  of  apes  into  whose  society  he  was 
forced  by  shipwreck  are  vividly  told,  and  some  capital 
illustrations  help  the  narrative.  We  note,  however,  that 
the  engraver  is  uncertain  whether  Marasquin  wore  a  beard 
or  not.  Some  interesting  natural  history  stories,  which 
follow  *  Nine  Days  in  Apeland  *  as  a  make-weight,  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  compilation. 

Good  Things  (H.  S.  King),  with  its  “  Letter-Box  ”  under 
the  control  of  Matthew  Browne,  its  “  Puzzledom  ”  managed 
by  Tom  Hood,  and  its  more  sober  but  eminently  attractive 
contents,  holds  a  distinctive  place  among  children’s  maga¬ 
zines.  The  bound  volume  for  1873,  now  before  us,  is,  in 
all  respects,  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  may  be  done 
by  the  careful  and  intelligent  editing  of  child-literature. 
Stories  and  articles,  good  in  themselves,  and  fairly  illus¬ 
trated,  are  here  judiciously  and  skilfully  blended  into  a 
most  appetizing  “  feast  of  good  things.” 

Every  Bofs  Annual  (Eoutledge)  is  a  handsomely 
bound  volume  supplying  fiction  of  a  less  imaginative  order, 
boys’  tales  bristling  with  adventure,  and  good  articles,  such 
as  those  on  Chess  and  Wood-carving,  and  Magic,  of  a  more 
immediately  instructive  type.  A  sequel  is  promised  to  one 
of  the  most  interesting  stories,  Jules  Verne’s  **The  English 
at  the  North  Pole,”  in  the  Annual  for  1875,  i.e.,  in  ‘  The 
Young  Gentleman’s  Magazine  ’  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Blanche  and  Beryl  (Eoutledge),  by  Madame  de  Stolz,  is 
a  light  story,  exactly  suited  to  the  capacities  of  boys  and 
girls,  and,  what  is  more,  well  calculated  to  do  them  good. 

It  deals  with  little  folks  all  through,  and  that  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  young  reader  will  be  compelled  to  take 
an  interest  in  them.  The  illustrations,  by  Emile  Bayard, 
are  clear  and  lively.  Mr  E.  St  John  Corbet,  the  author  of 
many  well-known  juvenile  books,  gives  us  this  year  The 
Snov)- Sweeper' 8  Party  (Nimmo),  which  possesses  the 
merits  of  its  forerunners.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  full  of 
incident,  told  in  a  flowing  style,  and  moderately  free  from 
mawkishness.  The  English  is  a  little  loose,  but  that,  in  an 


Englishman,  is  not  extraordinary..  Pretty  Polly  Hopkins 
(Bumpus),  by  Mrs  W.  T.  Malleson,  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  little  Christmas  stories  which  we  have  seen.  It 
is  half  a  fairy-tale,  and  is  sure  to  delight  the  youngsters, 
for  whose  benefit  it  is  written.  The  authoress  says  in  her 
preface : — “  It  will  answer  its  purpose  if  it  serves  to  deepen 
in  any  young  minds  the  holy  and  kindly  influences  of  this 
sacred  season.” 

Peter  Parley's  Annual  appears  again  in  one  of  those 
gorgeous  and  tasteful  covers  in  which  the  publisher  (Ben 
George)  delights.  The  Annual  has  now  survived  the  third 
part  of  a  century  since  its  commencement,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  exist  for 
ever.  It  is  a  gift-book  in  which  the  juveniles  will  be  sure 
to  delight.  Hope’s  Annual,  The  Night  before  the  Holidays, 
takes  our  breath  away — such  efforts  does  it  make  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  times.  There  is  a  running  commentary 
on  the  text  at  the  head  of  each  page,  the  legend  on  one 
side  rhyming  with  that  on  the  other  ;  and,  remembering 
that  this  is  a  book  for  boys,  we  are  electrified  by  such 
couplets  as  the  following : 

The  Prince  is  sick  with  love,  but  ah! 

Cannot— Have  you  seen  the  chat? 

This  Claimant  shows  himself  at  home  at  Whop — 

Oh,  no !  our  foolish  jokes  we  here  should  stop. 

Some  of  these  headings  are,  however,  very  appropriate 
as  well  as  amusing;  and  the  whole  book  is  likely  to  be 
voted  “capital  fun  ”  by  the  boys  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
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Archer,  William  Henry.— Patents  and  Patentees  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria. 

Indexes  for  1871.  (4to,  pp.  91.)  Triibner. 

Ainslie,  John. — The  Coal  Fields  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire,  and 
their  Resources.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  vii,  10.3,  Os.)  Stanford. 

Art  Union  of  London  Almanack  for  1874.  (24mo,  pp.  95.)  Oflflce  of  the 
Art  Union. 

Black,  William. — A  Princess  of  Thule.  Third  Edition.  (In  Three 
Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  278,  295,  304,  31s.  6d.)  Macmillan. 

Butler,  Captain  W.  F. — The  Wild  North  Land  :  belnff  the  Story  of  a  Winter 
Journey  with  Dogs  across  Northern  North  America.  (Svo,  pp.  x,  358, 
18s.)  bampson  Low. 

Bowring,  Edgar  A.— The  Poems  of  Schiller.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 

Bohn's  Standard  Library.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ix,  377,  3s.  dd.)  Bell. 
Brown,  Robert.— The  Races  of  Mankind :  being  a  Popular  Description  of 
the  Characteristics,  Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Principal  Varieties  of 
the  Human  Family.  Voi.  1.  (4to,  pp.  320.)  Cassell. 

Cleland,  John.— Animal  Physiology :  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Body.  Collins's  Advanced  Science  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  325,  2s.  6d.) 
Collins. 

Clinton,  Herbert  B. — A  Compendium  of  English  History,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  1872.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  viii,  358.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Colonel  Dacre.  By  the  Author  of  ‘Caste.’  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  309, 290, 313,  31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Denayrouze,  L.— The  A<irophore,  and  its  Application  to  the  Mining  Industry 
(8vo,  pp.  20.)  London  Co-operative  Printing  and  Stationery  Company. 
Eckermann,  J.  P.- Conversations  of  Goetlie  with  Eckermann  and  Soret. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Oxenford.  A  New  Edition. 
Bohn’s  Standard  Library.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxvii,  583,  38.  Od.)  Bell. 
Figani^ro,  Viscount  de.— Palmltos.  In  Three  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  390,  357,  379,  31s.  6d.)  Newby. 

Forster,  Right  Hon.  W.  E — Speech  on  Laying  the  Memorial  Stone  of  the 
First  School  Built  by  the  Liverpool  School  Board,  Nov.  25, 1873.  (8vo, 
pp.  34,  Od.)  Ridgway. 

Gibbs,  George  S. -Report  respecting  Vaccinations  performed  in  France 
during  the  Year  1807.  Translated,  abridged,  and  arranged  by  George 
S.  Gibbs.  (8vo,  pp.  22,  Is.)  Longmans. 

Haydn’s  Dictionary  of  Dates.  In  Parts.  Part  III.  (8vo,  pp.  64,  Is. 
Moxon. 

Liddon,  Canon.— Some  Elements  of  Religion.  Second  Edition.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  xxiv,  243,  ds.)  Rivingtons. 

Pettigrew,  J.  Bell.— Animal  Locomotion;  or.  Walking,  .Swimming,  and 
J<jylug,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Aeronautics.  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  xiii,  204, 
58.)  H.  S.  King. 

Rae,  W.  F.— Wilkes,  Sheridan,  and  Fox— The  Opposition  under  George  III 
(8vo,  pp.  viii,  402,  18s.)  Jsbister. 

Songs  for  Slusic.  By  Four  Friends.  (Small  4to,  pp.  vUi,  108,  58.)  H.  3 
King. 

St  Clair,  George.— Darwinism  and  Design;  or.  Creation  by  Evolution. 
(Crown  8VO,  pp.  xii,  359.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Strickland,  Agnes.— Lifeof  Mary  (^ueen of  Scots.  In  Two  Volumes.  Bohn's 
Historical  Library.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  402,  508,  10s.)  Bell 
Weatherly,  F.  E.—Peivash  Parn4h  Fragments  of  an  Epic  discovered  in 
Lapland.  Translated  from  tlie  German  Version  of  Dr  Bertram.  (8vo, 
pp.  23.)  Office  of  Colburn'i  New  MontJdy. 

For  “  Animal  Mechanic^”  the  original  title  of  Dr  Petti¬ 
grew’s  volume  of  the  International  Scientific  Series,  has 
been  substituted  the  more  definite  one,  Animal  Locomotion. 
The  change  is*  decidedly  judicious,  for  everything  that 
might  be  included  under  the  larger  title  could  not  be 
written  of  shortly  and  comprehensively,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  a  popular  form.  There  is  no  question  of  Dr 
Pettigrew’s  general  ability  to  deal  with  this  branch  of 
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the  Doctrine  of  Evolution  ....  My  volume  endeavours 
to  show  that  if  Evolution  be  true  all  is  not  lost,  but  on 
the  contrary,  something  is  gained  ;  the  Design  argument 
remains  unshaken,  and  the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of 
God  receive  new  illustration.” 

The  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Canon  Liddon’s 
Elements  of  Religion  contains  some  argumente  supple¬ 
mentary  to  those  contained  in  the  lecture  on  Prayer, 

Mr  Clinton’s  Compendium  of  English  History  is  intended 
to  accompany  the  narrative  text-books  ordinarily  in  use. 
“Each  reign  is  arranged  in  three  sections.  The  first 
gives  an  account  of  the  Sovereign.  .  .  .  The  second  gives 
a  Chronological  Epitome  of  all  the  noticeable  events  of  the 
reign.  .  .  .  The  third  section  is  an  Analytic  Summary  of 
these  events  classified  under  various  heads.” 

Mr  Cleland’s  advanced  text-book  on  Animal  Vliysiology 
is  written  “  to  supply  to  readers  previously  unacquainted 
with  anatomical  details  as  complete  an  account  as  possible 
of  the  functions  of  the  body.” 

‘  The  Aerophore  *  is  a  machine  to  feed  the  lamps  and 
respiratorv  organs  of  miners  with  fresh  air  for  an  almost 
indefinitely  long  period ;  the  object  being  to  facilitate  and 
render  secure  work  in  unwholesome  mines,  and  to  assist  in 
rescuing  the  victims  of  an  explosion,  cut  off  from  help  by 
an  j\tmo8phere  of  dangerous  gases.  A  pamphlet  with  the 
above  title,  explaining  this  machine  and  its  application,  is 
now  before  us. 


animal  mechanics,  but  he  perhaps  interests  us  most  in  the 
elaboration  and  elucidation  of  his  own  theory  of  figure-of-8 
motion.  The  section  on  “Progression in  and  through  Air,” 
and  an  appendix  on  “  Aeronautics,” — a  science  of  whose 
eventual  success  Dr  Pettigrew  speaks  with  great  confidence 
— occupy  more  than  half  the  book. 

In  The  Coal  Fields  of  Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire 
Mr  Ainstie  asserts  that  a  comparatively  new  tract  of  nearly 
two-hundred- and-forty  square  miles  in  area  can  be  opened 
to  the  market.  He  has  compiled  and  arranged  his  estimate 
of  the  extent  and  resources  of  these  fields  from  information . 
collected  whilst  making  surveys  in  the  district  during  more 
than  two  years  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coal. 

Mr  Brown,  in  writing  a  popular  account  of  The  Races  of 
Manliindf  follows  Latham’s  classification.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  which  is  more  or  less  geographical,  the 
groups  consist  of — 1.  Americans.  2.  The  Oceanic  group. 
3.  Turanians.  4.  The  Persian  group.  5.  The  Indian  stock. 
6.  The  Africans.  7.  The  Caucasians.  8.  The  Europeans. 
The  first  volume,  now  on  our  table,  describes  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  the  continent  of  America 
from  the  Esquimo  to  the  Patagonians.  If  all  the  volumes 
are  as  well  written  and  as  profusely  illustrated  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  one,  the  complete  work  will  prove  very  attractive. 

Captain  Butler,  the  author  of  ‘  The  Great  Lone  Land,*  in 
active  service  now  on  the  Gold  Coast,  has  published  his  last 
year’s  notes  of  travel  in  The  Wild  North  Landy  i.e.,  the 
Northern  part  of  North  America.  The  story  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  illustrations  and  a  map,  the  latter  fulfilling  all 
the  requirements  of  a  book  of  travels.  In  the  preface 
Captain  Butler  hints  his  regret  at  not  having  been  selected 
for  the  Livingstone  search-party ;  but  no  one  will  be  sorry 
that,  not  having  been  chosen  for  that  service,  he  undertook 
a  journey  in  the  almost  unknown  regions  of  British  North 
America,  and  has  perpetuated  it  in  print. 

Mr  W.  F.  Bae,  known  by  his  incisive  translation  of  M. 
Taine’s  ‘  Notes  on  England,’  has  written  monographs  on 
WilkeSy  SheridaUy  and  FoXy  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition 
under  George  HI.  His  treatment  is  more  illustrative  than 
strictly  biographical ;  and  each  of  the  three  essays  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  brilliant  little  summary  or  sketch  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  surrounding  circumstances  of  the  man  who  forms 
its  subject.  Apart  from  other  merits,  Mr  Rae’s  book  is 
eminently  readable. 

W e  have  received  this  week  a  batch  of  Bohn’s  “  Stand¬ 
ard  ”  publications.  Miss  Strickland’s  Life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  is  extracted  by  the  author  from  her  ‘  Lives  of  the 
Queens  of  England,’  and  issued  in  two  volumes,  revised  and 
condensed.  Mr  Edgar  Bowring  adds  a  preface  to  a  second 
edition  of  Schiller's  FoemSy  translated  and  published  by 
him  twenty  years  ago,  in  which  “  various  minor  mistakes 
and  inaccuracies”  are  corrected.  It  appears,  also,  that  one 
of  the  friends  whose  “  many  valuable  suggestions  ”  Mr 
Bowring  acknowledged  in  the  original  preface  was  Mr 
Albany  Fonblanque ;  the  other,  as  mentioned  at  the  time, 
being  Lord  Hobart.  A  new  edition  has  been  called  for  and 
supplied  of  Mr  John  Oxenford’s  translation  of  Eckermann’s 
Conversations  of  Goethe.  In  1836  John  Peter  Eckermann 
published,  in  two  volumes,  his  ‘  Conversations  of  Goethe.* 
In  1848  appeared  a  supplementary  volume  containing 
additional  conversations  of  Eckermann,  and  of  another 
friend  of  Goethe,  M.  Soret.  Mr  Oxenford  in  his  translation 
adopted  the  plan  of  amalgamating  the  contents  of  these 
two  publications  in  chronological  order. 

The  “  four  friends  **  who  have  combined  to  produce  Songs 
for  Music  are  Greville  I.  Chester,  Juliana  H.  Ewing, 
Reginald  A.  Gatty,  and  Stephen  H.  Gatty.  Of  this  quartett 
the  lady  touches  a  most  harmonious  lyre  ;  but  the  texture 
of  all  the  songs  is  rhythmical  and  musical.  The  preface 
informs  us  that  the  musical  coDvrierht  of  a  considerable 


MUSIC. 

DR  HANS  VON  BULOW  IN  LONDON.  LAST  PIANOFORTE 

RECITAL.  SECOND  CONCERT  OF  THE  WAGNER  SOCIETY. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERT. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Dr  von  Biilow  in  London,  last  season, 
almost  everything  good  and  desirable  in  onr  musical  life  has 
become  so  closely  connected  with  his  name,  that  we  some¬ 
times  are  inclined  to  ask  wonderingly  how  we  have  managed 
to  do  so  long  without  him,  he  seems  so  indispensable 
to  all.  His  success  as  a  virtuoso  remains  unequalled  in  this 
countiy,  and  even  the  most  superficial  amateur  is  compelled 
to  acknowledge  his  claim  to  the  first  place  amongst  living 
pianists,  w’ere  it  not  only  for  the  appalling  feats  of  his  memory, 
which  enables  him  to  play  the  most  complicated  pieces  of 
polyphonous  structure  without  the  music,  or  his  astonishing 
technical  skill,  which  never  misses  a  note  or  overlooks  the 
slightest  shade  of  effect.  But  the  real  impoil  of  the  enormous 
and  no  less  deserved  applause  elicited  by  his  performances 
lies  deeper  than  in  the  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public 
of  his  talents  as  a  virtuoso.  We  may,  indeed,  consider  it  in 
a  certain  sense  as  one  of  the  many  hopeful  signs  of  a  strong 
progressive  tendency  in  this  country,  which  at  last,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  continued  desperate  attempts  of  a  hostile 
press,  begins  to  evidence  a  firm  hold  on  the  puolic  mind.  It  is 
well  known  that  Dr  von  Biilow  is  counted  in  Germany 
amongst  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  advanced  party,  and 
I  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  any  disparagement  to 
his  individual  merits,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  interest 
attaching  to  his  name,  even  before  his  actual  appearance, 
was  owing  to  its  insepxarable  alliance  with  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  music  of  the  future.  It  is  with  regard  to 
his  position  in  the  progressive  movement  of  music  in  this 
country  that  we  propose  to  give  a  retrospective  view  of 
Billow’s  artistic  individuality.  The  first  important  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Billow’s  appearance  in  a  London  Concert-hall  was 
essentially  of  a  negative  kind,  that  is,  it  tended  to  dispel  an 
inveterate  prejudice  in  the  English  mind.  It  had  been  gene¬ 
rally  assumed  in  this  country  that  a  worshipper  of  modern 
music  could  not  but  be  a  partisan  of  the  most  exclusive  kind. 
It  had  been  proclaimed  ad  nauseam  by  the  most  infiuential 
organs  of  the  English  press  that  Wagner  himself  and  his 
disciples  after  him  looked  down  with  undisguised  disdain  on 
the  so-called  classical  masters  ;  that  Bach,  Haydn,  and  Mozart 
before,  and  Mendelssohn  after  Beethoven  were  considered  by 
them  as  belonging  wholly  to  the  dead  past,  scarcely  tolerable 
at  the  present  day,  and  entirely  barren  and  resultless  for  the 
future,  which,  it  was  proverbially  asserted,  these  revolution¬ 
ists  reserved  exclusively  to  themselves.  To  a  public  iiubued 
with  such  preconcerted  notions  Biilow  was  now  introduced 
by  the  trumpet  of  fame  as  the  incarnate  type  of  the  musicians 
of  the  future.  He  was  known  as  the  personal  pupil  of  Dr 
Liszt  on  the  ^  pianoforte,  and  under  his  auspices  two  of 
Wagner’s  music-dramas  had  first  seen  the  light  of  the  stage. 
What  could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  his  repertoire 
should  have  teemed  with  the  productions  of  the  modern 
schools,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  classical  masters.  But 
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no.  Particularly  during  hia  first  season  the  nieces  dt  resist-  to  our  musical  proves  than  his  pianoforte  victories.  I  can, 
anee  of  his  programmes  consist^  chiefly  of  JBeethoven  and  for  instance,  imagine  nc  occurrence  of  greater  instructive 
Bach,  while  on  the  other  hand  Liszt  seemed  almost  on  purpose  j  value  to  our  conductors  than  a  performance  of  Beethoven’s 
to  be  comparatively  kept  in  the  background.  Since  then,  it  Ninth  Symphony,  or  ‘  Missa  Solemnis,*  under  his  direction, 
is  true,  the  works  of  this  and  other  modern  composers,  like  and  with  all  the  best  choral  and  orchestral  resources  of  the 
Schumanu,  Kafif,  Brahra,  and  Kubinstein,  have  been  fre-  Metropolis  at  his  disposal,  if  such  a  combination  shpnid  ever 
quently  interpreted  and  partly  introduced  for  the  first  time  become  possible  in  our  decentralised  mode  of  artistic  ex- 
by  Billow  ;  but  they  were  always  introduced  with  an  amount  istence. 

of  orthodox  compositions,  which  entirely  precluded  the  idea  After  these  general  remarks  it  will  suffice  to  add  the  pro¬ 
of  an  exclusive  propaganda  for  the  progressive  movement,  gramme  of  the  three  last  concerts  in  which  Billow  appeared, 
We  consider  it  as  not  the  least  of  Bulow’s  merits  to  have  |  without  entering  into  the  performances  of  the  single  pieces, 
shown  once  for  all  that  the  followers  of  the  future  banner  are  I  which  were  all  excellent,  and  all  received  with  due  applause 
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willing  to  acknowledge  the  divine  spark  of  genius  with 
equal  delight  in  the  harmonious  and  beautiful,  albeit  some¬ 
times  antiquated  forms  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  as  in  the  freer 
and  more  impassioned  strains  of  Beethoven  and  his  great 
disciples. 

Another  beneficial  influence  of  Billow’s  appearance  may  be 
described  ns  a  bracing  up  of  the  musical  atmosphere  in 
general.  To  critics  and  amateurs  who  have  witnessed  for  a 
number  of  years  the  incessant  repetition  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  works  of  established  excellence,  it  has 
become  but  too  obvious  how  such  an  ill-applied  Conserva¬ 
tism  has  led  on  the  one  side  to  a  detrimental  ignorance  of 
later  phases  of  development,  while  on  the  other  hand  these 
works  themselves  have  considerably  suffered  by  the  unavoid¬ 
able  flagging  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both  conductors  and 
performers.  In  no  case  has  this’  lapse  into  the  grooves  of 
accustomed  routine  been  more  deleterious  than  m  the  per¬ 
formance  of  Beethoven’s  works,  more  particularly  those  of 
his  last  period.  The  whole  intellectual  and  emotional  power 
of  the  reproductive  artist  is  required  to  cope  with  the 
gigantic  aspirations  of  the  master,  and  it  is  in  such  works  as 
the  Sonatas,  Op.  109,  110,  and  111,  that  the  deficiencies  of 
most  of  our  celebrated  pianists  have  become  so  sadly 
obvious  wherever  they  have  ventured  to  include  them  in 
their  schemes.  It  is  also  here  that  Dr  von  Biilow  has 
achieved  his  greatest  triumphs.  We  are  not  so  much  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  astonishing  skill  with  which  the  enormous 
technical  difficulties  are  overcome,  as  of  the  faithful  and  at 
the  same  time  strongly  individual  way  in  which  he  enters 
into  the  finest  measure  of  Beethoven’s  intentions,  keeping 
aloof  from  the  traditional  paths  of  philistinism,  as  well  as 
from  the  subjective  mode  of  rendering  adopted  by  the  .artists 
of  the  Schumann  school,  by  which  the  noble  broadness  of 
Beethoven’s  grand  conceptions  has  so  often  been  impaired. 
In  Billow’s  melodious  tenderness  and  rhythmiccal  energy  we 
sometimes  seem  to  hear  the  grand  impulsive  style  of 
Beethoven’s  ovrn  pianoforte-playing,  as  we  dimly  discern  it 
in  Schindler’s  accounts.  It  is  also  particularly  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  his  rhythmical  phrasing  which  constitutes  Billow’s 
chief  claim  to  the  name  of  an  interpreter  j:)ar  ejccellence  of 
Bach.  Eousseau,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  Musique,”  says  that  a 
good  fugue  is  at  best  the  “  ingrat  chef-  d’oeuvre  d’un  bon  Har- 
moniste,  ”  a  verdict  which  he  afterwards  extends  to  all  poly- 
phonous  writing  by  sayingthat  music  in  which  one  distinguishes 
several  melodies  simultaneously  is  bad,  and  “  qu’il  en  r^sulte 
le  meme  effet  que  de  deux  ou  plusieurs  discours  prononc^s  a 
la  fois  sur  la  racme  ton.”  It  may  be  supposed  that,  if  the 
great  philosopher  could  have  heard  Bach’s  great  Prelude  and 
Fugue  in  A  minor  as  performed  at  the  last  Pianoforte  Becital 
on  December  20th,  he  would  have  somewhat  relented  in  his 
sweeping  judgment.  For  in  this  rendering  the  great  problem 
of  all  contrapuntal  writing,  viz.,  the  utmost  distinction  of 
each  individual  part,  combined  with  their  perfect  blending  I 
into  an  harmonious  organism,  w'as  attainea  in  its  highest  ' 
perfection.  i 

This  individualisation  of  the  single  parts  of  a  musical 
organism  becomes  still  more  apparent  where  this  organism  is 
represented  by  the  orchestra  instead  of  an  instrument  so 
limited  in  range  and  power  as  the  piano.  I  am  speaking  of  | 
Herr  von  Biilow  as  a  conductor.  Even  the,  alas  too  mw, 
occasions  on  which  he  has  appeared  in  London  in  this  capacity 
must  have  sufficed  to  show  his  remarkable  power  also  in  this 
direction.  As  a  conductor  he  is  unmistakeaoly  a  disciple,  and  i 
a  worthy  disciple,  of  Wagner,  the  excellence  of  whose  musical 
leadership  is  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  most  zealous 
adversaries  of  his  creative  genius.  With  Wagner,  Biilow  has  j 
in  common  the  undefinable  faculty  of  establishing  at  once  a  i 
kind  of  spiritual  rapport  betw  een  himself  and  his  j^nd,  which  | 
enables  him  to  infuse  his  own  feelings  into  the  orchestral  | 
body — indeed  to  handle  it  wdth  a  freedom  and  intensity  | 
of  purpose,  as  the  virtuoso  does  his  instrument.  The  same 
inimitable  grouping  of*  the  single  parts  in  their  indi-  | 
vidual  import,  and  as  components  of  a  whole,  which 
made  us  discern  the  structural  simplicity  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  fugue  in  Billow’s  rendering,  now  enables  us  also  to 
admire  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  Wagner’s  or  Liszt’s  ; 
orchestrations  in  their  finest  harmonious  and  rhythmical  | 
nuances.  I  am  not  certain  whether  Billow’s  appearance  as  a  ; 
conductor  will  not  ultimately  be  of  still  higher  importance  . 


by  a  crowded  audience.  The  last  of  his  recitals  began  with 
Mozart’s  Trio  in  E  major  and  ended  with  Beethoven’s  Grand 
Trio  in  B  flat.  Op.  97.  In  both  the  violin  and  violoncello 
parts  were  played  by  Messrs  Sainton  and  Lasserre,  and  in 
both  we  thought  the  pianoforte  too  powerful  for  the  two 
other  instruments.  Dr  von  Biilow  played  besides  Bach’s 
Prelude  and  Fugue  for  Organ  in  A  minor,  transcribed  for 
pianoforte  by  Liszt  ;  Beethoven’s  Adamo  con  VariiOzioni  in  F, 
Op.  34;  tw’o  Songs  without  Words  by  Mendelssohn,  Barcarole 
in  G,  No.  4,  by  Rubinstein  ;  Ronde  des  Lutins,  by  Liszt 
(repeated  by  desire),  and  Nottnmo,  Op.  37,  No.  2 ;  Taran- 
telle,  Op.  43,  and  Valse,  Op.  44,  by  Chopin.  The  vocalist 
of  the  concert  was  Mdlle  Nita  Gaetano,  who  sang  with 
much  verve  a  rather  insignificant  Chant  du  Mai  by  Meyer¬ 
beer,  and  two  songs  from  Badenstedfs  Mirza  Schaffy,  by 
Rubinstein. 

In  the  second  concert  of  the  Wagner  Society  Biilow  con¬ 
ducted  the  *  Marche  des  Imperiaux  ’  from  the  music  to  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “Julius  Caesar,”  written  by  him  for  a  performance  of 
that  drama  at  Hanover,  in  1867.  Tlie  piece  is  of  a  brilliant 
character,  and  masterly  in  instrumentation,  but  wants  for  its 
full  effect  the  action  on  the  stage,  and  was,  therefore,  not 
judiciously  chosen  to  introduce  the  (^mi poser  to  a  concert 
audience.  Nevertheless,  it  was  received  with  grwit  applause. 
The  other  piece  conducted  by  him  was  Liszt’s  “  'i&so:  Lament  o 
e  Trionfo,’’  the  second  of  the  master’s  symphonic  poems,  and 
a  work  of  high  interest  and  beauty  of  conception.  It  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at  Mr  Bache’s 
Annual  Concert  a  few  weeks  ago,  also  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  von  Bulow.  It  is  found^  on  a  motive  of  a  sad,  almost 
drawling  character,  to  which,  as  the  composer  remarks  in  his 
preface,  he  has  heard  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  chant  the 
stanzas  of  Tasso’s  immortal  poem.  The  same  melody  in  a 
modified  form  is  subsequently  used  to  express  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  poet’s  genius  over  the  powers  of  envy  and 
detraction.  The  other  pieces  of  this  concert,  comprising 
overture  and  prayer  from  the  fifth  act  of  “  Rienzi,”  overture 
and  introduction  to  second  act,  with  *  Elizabeth’s  Greeting’ 
from  “  Tannhauser,”  duet  from  third  act  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  and 
“  Kaisermarch,”  all  by  Wagner,  were  conducted  by  Mr  Dann- 
reuther  with  the  precision  and  energy  which  so  favourably 
distinguish  this  artist.  We  shall  soon  take  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  his  and  the  Wagner  Society’s  aims  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  The  voailists  at  this  concert  were  Mdlle  N  ita  Gae¬ 
tano  and  Herr  Werrenrath,  the  former  a  spirited  singer  with 
an  agreeable  though  not  very  powerful  voice,  and  excellent 
taste  ;  the  latter  endowed  with  considerable  physical  means, 
but  as  yet  unable  to  turn  them  to  proper  account. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concert  (Saturday,  December  15th) 
Dr  von  Biilow  performed  Liszt’s  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E 
flat.  The  same  work,  a  wonder  of  beauties  and  difficulties, 
had  formerly  been  played  in  London  by  Messrs  Bache,  Hart- 
vigron,  and  Dannreuther,  and  it  was  of  high  interest  to  com¬ 
pare  the  renderings  of  these  three  artists,  all  excellent  in 
their  wjiy,  and  showing  individual  thought  and  duty,  with 
the  final  stage  of  absolute  perfection  in  Billow’s  performance. 
The  other  important  feature  of  this  Concert  was  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  Symphony,  conducted  by  Mr  Manns,  the  solo  quartett 
sung  by  Madame  Otto  Alvslebeu,  Miss  Marian  Severn,  and 
Messrs  Werrenrath  and  Fox.  The  first  mentioned  lady  also 
contributed  a  charming  air  from  Mozart’s  juvenile  Opera  “  II 
Re  Pasture.”  F’^raxz  Hobpfer. 


THE  THEATRES. 

“  Old  Dbdet  ”  was  crammed  on  Boxing-night  to  bear  Mr  E. 
L.  Blanchard’s  twenty-fourth  consecutive  pantomime,  “  Jack 
in  the  Box ;  or.  Harlequin  Little  Tom  Tucker  and  the  Three 
Wise  Men  of  Gotham.”  We  have  no  recollection  of  Mr  Blan¬ 
chard’s  first  production,  but,  although  the  form  of  our  national 
Christmas  extravaganzas,  at  least  of  the  harlequinades,  has 
become  stereotyped,  so  that  no  author  has  the  courage  to 
depart  from  it,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  matter  of  scenery,  transformations,  and  general 
stage  effects.  It  was  precisely  to  these  latter  points  that  the 
success  of  “  Jack  in  the  Box  ”  was  due  ;  and  the  fact  ought  to 
be  a  very  significant  one  to  Mr  Cbattertou  and  his  brother 
managers.  The  dramatic  element  in  this,  as  in  most  recent 
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Jane.  This  very  entertaining  play  runs  with  smoothness  and 
vivacity ;  and  if  Mr  Claike  would  be  merciful  to  sensitive 
ears,  unused  to  the  roar  of  stormy  winds,  amid  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  spent  his  life,  the  w’hole  performance  would 
be  as  pleasant  and  perfect  as  w’e  could  wish. 

Miss  Soldene  and  the  company  lately  performing  at  the 
Gaiety  have  moved  to  the  comfortjible  little  Opera  Comique, 
where  “  La  Fille  de  Madame  Augot  ”  draws  nightly  good  audi¬ 
ences.  Lecoq’s  charming  music  has  been  rehears^  under  the 


pantomimes,  was  a  comparative  failure  ;  and  it  becomes  more 
evident  every  year  that  these  extravaganzas  depend  almost 
entirely  upon  the  scene-painter,  the  machinist,  and  the  acro¬ 
bats.  What  would  “  Jack  in  the  Box  ”  be  without  Mr  Beverly 
aud  Mr  Fred  Evans?  The  former  outdid  himself  in  the 
beautiful  Fairy’s.  Fancy  Fair,”  “  Buttercun  Green,”  and 
the  “Golden  Laud  of  Plenty,”  ending  in  the  very  chaste 
transformation  ;  whilst  the  latter  affords  convincing  proof 
that  flesh  and  bones  are  only  another  form  of  iudiaruober. 
But  ought  we  not  to  look  for  something  more  approxi¬ 
mately  dramatic  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  entertainment  ? 
And  is  it  not  possible  to  devise  some  more  novel  substitute  for 
the  eternal  shop-front  in  the  harlequinade,  with  its  hundred 
stale  accompaniments  ?  We  do  not  think  that  justice  is  done 
to  our  modern  clowns ;  and  perhaps  that  is  why  we  have  no 
successors  b)  the  Grimaldis  of  the  past.  Why  should  clow  n- 
wit  be  confined  to  the  circus,  whilst  the  stage  presents  no 
substitute  for  it  but  the  policeman  and  red-hot  poker  busi¬ 
ness  ?  We  trust  that  Mr  Blanchard,  or  some  younger  man 
if  need  be,  will  endeavour  to  give  us  something  both  newer 
and  better. 

A  German  philosopher  lately  discovered  in  the  Breitmann 
Ballads  a  serious  and,  to  a  certain  degree  successful,  endeavour 
to  invent  a  universal  language,  and  so  do  away  with  the 
inconveniences  resulting  from  a  certain  abortive  architectural 
effort  of  our  early  ancestors.  Until  we  succeed  in  producing 
a  sage  endowed  with  perceptive  powers  equal  to  those 
possessed  by  the  above-mentioned  critic,  our  pantomimes 
must,  we  fear,  remain  as  at  present  obscure  and  incompre¬ 
hensible.  Tradition,  indeed,  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the 
chief  pantomimic  characters— columbine,  harlequin,  clown, 
and  pantaloon — but  wdio  shall  explain  for  us  the  meaning  of 
the  pieces  in  which  they  appear  ?  It  might  be  asserted  that 
the  confused  and  inconsequent  form  of  the  entertainments 
proper  to  this  season  fitly  typifies  the  spirit  associated  with 
the  Christmas  festival.  The  tone  of  mind  which  combines 
solemn  religious  services  wdth  evening  parties,  aud  finds  some 
subtle  relation  between  Christianity  and  inordinate  eating 
aud  drinking,  seems  faithfully  reflected  in  a  drama  composed 
of  the  most  various  and  opposite  elements,  and  utterly  devoid 
of  connection  and  harmony.  We  cannot  but  admit  the 
aptness  of  the  parallel,  while  we  feel  at  the  same  time  that 
great  opportunities  for  producing  very  fascinating  theatrical 
entertainments  are  missed  by  an  adherence  to  the  stereotyped 
form  of  pantomime.  The  means  now  at  the  command  of  a 
dramatic  writer  are  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  realise  tangibly 
on  the  stage  the  most  fanciful  dreams,  and  if,  instead  of  mix¬ 
ing  up  two  or  three  nursery  tales  into  an  inchoate  mass,  an 
author  would  take  a  single  one  fitted  to  dramatic  treatment, 
amplifying  its  elements  and  illustrating  the  events  of  his 
story  oy  suitable  scenery,  a  representation,  interesting  and 
charming  alike  to  old  and  young,  would  be  the  result.  Mr 
Charles  Bice,  having  in  his  researches  in  nursery  lore  dis¬ 
covered  evidence  of  a  near  relationship  between  “  Little  Red 
Biding  Hood  and  Little  Bo  Peep,”  embodies  their  joint 
histories  in  a  pantomime  at  Covent  Garden.  We  will  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  this  evidence,  on 
which  w'e  understand  there  exist  w’idely  diflering  opinions 
among  those  who  are  best  informed,  the  author  having  been 
sharply  criticised  in  nui-sery  circles  for  what  is  considered 
an  unwairranted  innovation.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  per¬ 
formance  is  characterised  by  all  the  splendour  of  mise-en- 
sc^ne  for  w’hich  Covent  Garden  pantomimes  are  justly  cele¬ 
brated.  Mr  George  Conquest  and  his  sou  appear  daily 


A  lecture  was  delivered  on  lost  Sunday  week  by  John  o.  r>ris* 
towe,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Examiner  in  Medicine  to  the  University  of 
London,  on  “The  Eye,  and  How  we  See.”  The  lecturer  observed 
that  light  consists  of  vibrations  or  w'aves  through  an  imponderable 
medium  known  as  ether,  and  these  vibrations  are  excited  also  by 
heat,  electricity,  or  chemical  action.  Their  rate  of  travelling 
through  space  is  185,000  miles  a  second.  These  vibrations  vary 
in  length  like  those  of  sound,  and  are  comprised  within  about 
four  octaves,  of  which  two  and  a-half  or  three  come  from  the 
sun,  but  only  about  one  and  a-half  produce  the  sensation  of 
light  ;  the  longest  vibrations  are  those  of  heat  only ;  the  vibra¬ 
tions  of  light  are  narrower  but  more  rapid  than  those  of  sound. 

Undulations  of  light  that  fall  on  bodies  are  reflected,  refracted, 
or  absorbed  by*  them.  Reflection  of  light  is  when  some  ray  falls 
on  a  polished  surface  and  is  thrown  off  at  the  same  angle.  With 
regard  to  refraction  many  bodies  emit  light  but  with  diflBculty  ; 
and  as  the  ray  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  or  vice 
versdf  it  is  bent  out  of  the  straight  line.  Kays  coming  through  a 
convex  lens  deflect  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  prism,  the  lower  rays 
pass  upward,  and  the  upper  rays  pass  downw’ard ;  and  the  nearer 
the  object  emitting  the  rays  is  to  the  lens  so  much  farther  behind 
the  lens  is  its  focus,  the  object  in  front  being  focussed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lens.  The  coloured  rays  of  which  a  ray  of 
white  light  is  composed  are  capable  of  being  decomposed,  but  red 
is  more  difficult  to  refract  than  yellow,  and  yellow'  than  blue. 

A  photographic  camera  is  a  representation  of  the  eye.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  bi-convex  lenses,  a  dark  chamber  to  correct  chromatic 
aberration,  and  a  sensitive  plate  covered  with  collodium  at  the 
back  on  which  to  reflect  the  object.  The  focus  is  decided  by 
sliding  the  back  of  the  box  towards  the  front.  The  eye  is  a 
somewhat  spherical  body  and  corresponds  with  the  camera  in 
having  two  lenses,  viz.,  the  cornea  and  the  lens,  a  retina  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  sensitive  plate,  and  apparatus  for  correcting  spherical 
and  chromatic  aberration.  The  coverings  of  the  eye  arc  three  in 
number, — the  outer  or  sclerotic  coat,  which  is  very  thick  and 
dense,  but  towards  the  anterior  part  grows  thinner  and  joins  the 
cornea ;  next  is  the  choroid  coat  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves,  the 
outer  part  consisting  of  large  veins  and  arteries,  the  inner  of 
lesser  capillary  vessels  ;  this  choroid  coat  forms  folds  in  the 
anterior  part  and  there  we  have  the  ciliary  ligament,  and  from 
that  the  ciliary  muscle ;  from  both  these  springs  the  third  coat, 
the  diaphragm  or  iris,  which  is  a  ^ort  of  veil  before  the  eye  and 
is  perforated  by  the  pupil.  The  transparent  and  refractive  media 
are  the  cornea,  w'hich  is  transparent  and  glassy;  the  aqueous 
humour,  in  w'hich  the  iris  floats ;  the  lens,  which  is  more  convex 
behind  than  in  front,  and  is  transparent  and  contained  in  a  dense 
capsule  attached  by  a  membrane  surrounding  this  part  of  the 
eye  ;  behind  the  lens  is  the  vitreous  humour,  half  water,  half  a 
delicate  network,  the  whole  looking  like  jelly. 

The  optic  nerve  enters  the  retina  surrounded  by  a  sheath. 
The  retina  is  a  texture  of  some  complexity.  In  this  part  of  the 
eye  there  is  first  a  series  of  bodies  called  rods  and  cones,  and  then 
follow  in  order  the  outer  granules,  the  outer  granulated  layer,  the 
inner  graules,  the  inner  granulated  layer.  The  cones  are  in  shape 
like  wine  bottles,  narrow' and  conical,  and  are  so  small  that  about 
10,000  could  lie  side  by  side  on  an  inch,  these  are  surrounded  by 
cells  of  a  perfectly  black  pigment.  The  rods  resemble  the  cones, 
but  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  narrower,  and  capable  of  break¬ 
ing  into  discs.  The  outer  granule  layer  consists  of  globular  or 
oval  bodies,  each  with  a  nucleus,  and  each  rod  and  cone  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  nuclei ;  from  the  lower  part  of  the  outer  granules 
w'e  pass  to  the  outer  granulated  layer,  which  divides  into  a  series 
of  branches  below'.  With  these  the  inner  granules  are  connected 
by  tubes,  and  from  these  inner  granules  branches  the  inner  granu¬ 
lated  layer,  the  lower  part  of  which  passes  into  the  nerve  cells. 
Just  at  the  spot  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  retina  there  is 
an  utter  deficiency  of  visual  power,  and  no  appreciation  or  per¬ 
ception  of  light  whatever,  and  somewhat  to  the  outer  side  of  this 
is  a  yellow  spot  which  is  of  all  parts  the  most  sensitive  to  light. 
The  adjustment  of  the  eye  to  distance  is  now  known  to  be  due  to 
an  alteration  of  the  form  of  the  lens,  for  the  contemplation  of 
nearer  objects  it  thickens  and  becomes  shorter  from  above  down¬ 
wards. 

[In  our  report  of  Dr  Rae’s  lecture  in  St  George’s  Hall,  on  the 
7th  December,  “  Alaska  ”  is  printed  by  mistake  for  “  Athabasca.”] 


Sunday  Evenings  for  the  People.— On  Sunday  last,  at  Free¬ 
masons’  Tavern,  a  lecture  on  “  The  Optical  Construction  of  the 
Eye”  was  delivered  by  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  Esq.,  M.D.  The  lecturer 
gave  a  popular  r€siim€  of  the  established  facts  of  optical  science. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  abstract  which  has 
reached  us. 
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THE  MONET  MARKET. 

The  general  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  hist  week  was  very- 
firm,  and  on  the  resumption  of  business  last  Saturday  the 
same  tendency  prevailed,  except  in  the  foreign  department. 
Consols  were  unchanged  in  price,  but  in  Foreign  Stocks  there 
was  much  weakness.  Turkish  Nine  per  Cents  fell  3,  and 
other  Turkish  bonds  also  declined  considerably'.  Spanish, 
Egyptian,  Mexican,  and  Peruvian  were  likewise  lower.  In 
Railway  Stocks  there  was  a  fresh  advance  ranging  from  |  in 
Chatham  and  Dover  to  1|  in  North-Eastern.  T^e  demand 
for  discount,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was  consider¬ 
able,  and  the  supply  artificially  tightened  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  Joint  Stock  companies  to  do  new  business.  The  rate 
for  good  three  months  bills  was  4^  per  cent. 

On  Monday  Consols  were  again  unchanged,  but  in 
Foreign  Securities  there  was  much  depression.  Paraguay 
1872  fell  2j,  Costa  Rica,  Khedive,  and  Turkish  1854  fell  2, 
and  other  varieties  J  to  1^.  In  Railway  Stocks,  too,  there 
was  a  nearly  general  decline,  Great  Eastern  being  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  fall  for  the  day  ranged  from  J  to  per  cent. 
On  Tuesday  Consols  were  again  without  change  ;  Imt  Foreign 
Stocks  were  slightly  better,  Peruvian  being  exceptionafiy 
weak.  French,  Spanish,  and  Turkish  w’ere  notably  firmer. 
In  Railway  Stocks  there  was  a  heavy  fall.  Caledonian 
fell  2f,  North  British  2^,  and  other  lines  J  to  l^.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  general  tendency  of  the  market  was  much  better. 
Consols  were  still  unchanged,  but  in  Foreign  Stocks  the 
alterations  were  almost  entirely  in  an  upward  direction ; 
Paraguayan,  however,  being  weaker.  The  Railway  Market 
was  also  buoyant.  Caledonian  rose  Ij,  North  British  Ij, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Preference  and  Great  Northern  1,  and 
other  lines  J  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  fell  Thurs¬ 
day  being  New  Year’s  Day'  the  Stock  Exchange  was  closed. 

As  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  the  demand  for  discount 
has  been  more  active,  with  an  altogether  artificial  tightness 
in  the  supply,  caused  by  the  indisposition  of  the  joint  stock 
companies  to  do  any  other  than  merely  current  business. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  demand  at  the  Bank  has  been 
much  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Bank-rate  of  discount  during  the 
last  fortnight. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  an  increase  of  487,759L  in  Public 
deposits,  and  of  3,733,445f. ;  the  latter  now  being  21,061,681/.  ; 
and  the  former  8,852,970/.  The  coin  and  bullion  in  both 
departments  is  22,618,685/.,  or  an  increase  of  495,524/.,  when 
compared  with  last  week’s  return.  The  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation  is  25,807,070/.,  or  385,150/.  more  than  last  week. 
The  proportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities,  which  last  week 
was  45  per  cent.,  or  9s.  in  the  pound,  is  now  a  little  over  39 
per  cent.,  or  7s.  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

The  cheques  and  bills  passed  through  the  Clearing  House 
for  the  week  ended  on  Wednesday  last,  amounted  to 
105,550,000/.,  or  24,507,000  less  than  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  South  Australia, 
to  be  held  on  the  15th  inst.,  a  dividend  will  be  recommended 
at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  receipts  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  during  last  week  were  3,653/.,  with  27^  miles 
open :  of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  2,502/.,  with  18 
miles  open,  as  compared  with  2,527/.  last  year,  with  17^  miles 
open  ;  of  the  Dublin  Tramways  Company,  with  15  miles  open, 
1,233/. ;  of  the  Provincial  Tmmways  Company,  718/.  ;  and 
of  the  Glasgow  Tmmways  and  Omnibus  Company,  2,048/. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday 

Consols,  914  for  Money,  and  91i  to  92  for  the  Account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  1041  to  104f ;  ditto,  1885,  106J  to  107J;  ditto,  1887, 
107|  to  107^;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  1044  to  104^;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  103|  to  103| ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
First  Mortgage,  77  to  78  ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  58  to  59  ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  27j(  to  281 J  Railway  Shares,  441  to  44^  : 
ditto  Seven  per  Cent.  Preference,  65.1  661 ;  Illinois  Central,  93 

to  94;  New  York  Central  100  Dol.  Shares,  91  if  to  921 ;  Grand 
Trunk  of  Canada,  to  20j ;  ditto  Third  Preference,  364 
to  37 ;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17g  to  17g.  Austrian  Silver 
Rentes,  64|  to  644  ex  div. ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  6I4  to  618; 
Bolivian,  351  to  361  ex  div. ;  Buenos  Ayres  Six  per  Cents.,  1873, 
Scrip,  par  to  1  prem. ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  30  to  32 ; 
ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  28  to  30 ;  Egyptian,  1868,  831  to  838 ; 
Khedive,  741  to  741;  French  Rentes,  671  to  571;  ditto  Six  per 
Cents.,  1870,  lOlf  to  lOlf;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  921  to  92}; 
ditto  Scrip,  94  to  9}  prem.;  Honduras,  15  to  16;  Hungarian 
Five  per  Cents.,  Old,  72}  to  721;  ditto,  1873,  711  to  72; 
ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  11  to  18  prem.;  Italian, 
1861,  591  to  591  div.;  Mexican,  161  to  161;  Paraguay,  29 
to  31  :  Peruvian,  1870,  59}  to  60  ex  div. ;  ditto,  1872,  49#  to 
49#  ex  div.  ;  Portuguese,  43  to  431  ®x  div.  ;  Russian,  1870,  97}  to 
97# ;  ditto,  1871,  95#  to  96# ;  ditto,  1872,  954  to  96 ;  ditto  Five 
per  Cents.,  1873,  Scrip,  If  to  2  prem.;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents., 
174  to  17#;  San  Domingo,  214  to  22};  Turkish  Five  per  Cents., 


1865,  46  1-16  to  46};  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  61}  to  61#  ex 
div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  65i  to  56 ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  59}  <  to  59#;  and  Uruguay,  75}  to  75|. 

British  Railway  Shares:  —  Caledonian,  107}  to  1071;  Great 
Eastern,  49#  to  49};  Great  Northern  “A,”  1701  to  171;  Great 
Western,  129}  to  1291 ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  147#  to 
148} ;  Brighton,  88}  to  89 ;  London  and  North-Western,  155  to 
155};  London  and  South-Western,  109}  to  1104;  London,  Chat¬ 
ham,  and  Dover,  25}'^to  25| ;  ditto  Preference,  66}  to  66| ; 
Metropolitan,  66#  to  66# ;  Metropolitan  District,  281  to  29  ;  Mid¬ 
land,  1394  to  139};  North  British,  77  to  774;  North-Eastern, 
176}  to  176|;  Sheffield,  79  to  79};  South-Eastern,  110}  to 
llOf  ;  and  South-Eastern  “A,”  93}  to  94}. 


Tlie^  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  unavailable 
Manuscripts.  These  may  he  recovered  at  the  Publishing 
Office^  if  a  desire  for  their  preservation  has  been  expressed 
by  the  Writers. 
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EWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  28. 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakespear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willcox  and  Gibbs. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

Weir,  &c. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommena  impartially  the  one  b^t  suited  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  offer  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 


EXCHANGED 

After  one  month's  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  ED G W A R E -R O AD, 

AND 


4  CH ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


the  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  COMPANY 

-J-  have  opened  a  BRANCH  OFFICE,  at  25  COCK8PUR-8TREET, 
8.  W.,  lor  the  transaction  of  Passenger  and  Parcel  business,  including  the 
Indian  Parcel  Post. 


^rHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

JL  Manager,  F.  B.  CHATraaTOir.— JACK  IN  THE  BOX;  or.  Harlequin 
Little  Tom  Tucker,  Grand  Christmas  Comie  Pantomime,  will  be  performed 
every  evening.  Preceded  by  the  farce  of  HIDE  AND  SEEK.  Doors  open 
at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to  Five  Guineas. 
Morning  Performances  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday.  Children 
and  Schools  at  reduced  prices  to  First  Circle,  Dress  Circle,  and  Stalls.  Doors 
open  at  half-past  one,  commence  at  two.  Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five 
daily. 
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nprJT-’,  LONDON  ASSTJEANCE  COBPOEATION 

X  roi  FIKE,  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office — No.  7  Royal  Exchan^re,  London,  E.C. 
West-Ewd  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  65  rarliament-street,  S.W. 

•  Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edw.ard  Rudd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 

Nath.  Alexander,  Esq.  Lonis  Hutb,  Esq. 

.John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 

Harvey  Brand,  Esq.  Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Major-General  Henry  Pelham  Bum.  Capt.  R.  Wilson  Pelly,  R.N. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq.  David  Powell,  Esq. 

Sir  Fred.  Currie,  Bart.  ;  WUlinni  Rennie,  Esq. 

Geoive  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq.  ■  P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Bonamy  Dobree.  Esq.  '  Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

John  Eotwisle,  Esq.  |  David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq.  Leopold  R.  Seymour,  Esq. 

Edwin  Gower,  Esq.  Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq.  William  £.  Watson,  E^. 


BOROUGH  OF  CHELSEA. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Tnesday 

Evening.  January  13th,  1W4,  at  the  VE.STKY 
►  CHELSEA,  when  the  Members  for  the  Borough.  Sir  CHARLES 
K,  M.P..  and  Sir  HENRY  HO  A  RE,  M.P,  will  adj^ss  their 
^uents.  Chair  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  by  JOHN  BOYD,  Esq. 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  S  O  C  I ET  Y.  —  Twenty- 
O  four  Lectures  (In  three  series),  ending  3r4  M.ay,  1874,  will  be  given  at 
ST  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACE.  On  SUNDAY  afternoon, 
the  4th  of  January,  1874,  commencing  at  Four  o'clock  precisely,  LAWSON 
TAIT,  Esq.,  on  “  The  Mechanical  Principles  of  Beauty.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door One  Penny,  Sixpence, 
and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


London  dialectical  society,  l  Adam-street, 

Adelphl,  W.C. 

1874.— January  7th.— Miss  A.  VICKERY  (Chemist  by  Examination). 
”  On  the  Advisability  of  Granting  Diplomas  in  Medicine  and  other  Learned 
Professions  to  Women  ”  ^  . 

January  2l8t.— CHARLES  R.  DRYSDALE,  Esq.,  M.D.,  “On  the 
Mortality  of  Single  and  Married  Persons.” 

Visitors  are  Invited  to  these  3Ioetiug8. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD.  Hon.  Sec. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  lusuranees  due  at  Christmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  FTt^mium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  eflTected  with  the  Corporation  at  mociei  ate  rates 
of  Premium. 


January4th.— Rev.  CHAS.  VOYSKT  will  give  “  Reminiscences  of  Life 
in  Jamaica.”  To  be  followed  by  Rossini’s  ‘‘Stabat  Mater.”  Soloists  — 
Miss  Katherine  Poyntz,  Miss  Louise  Costin,  Mr  J  W.  Turner,  and 
Mr  Jennings.  Full  Band  and  Choir. 

January  llth.  — The  First  of  a  Series  of  Three  Lectures  on  “  INDIA,  by 
Captain  LYON  (late  6Rth  Infantry).  Illustrated  by  Dissolving  Views  from 
Photographs  taken  by  him  for  the  Government.  These  Lectures  have  been 
given  before  the  PruMian  Court,  the  Royal  Institution,  Society  of  Arts, 
Midland  Institute,  Crystal  Palace,  Ac.  To  be  followed  by  a  Selection  from 
Handel’s  Oratorio  of  “  Samsin.” 

Tickets  at  the  doors  (open  at  0.30),  6d.,  Is.,  and  28.  6d. 

SOUTH-PLACE  INSTITUTE  (near  Moorgate  and  Broad-strect 
Stations,  the  Tramway  Terminll  January  4th. — Lecture  by  H.  S. 
CALDECOTT,  Esq.,  **  Reminiscences  of  the  Cape  Diamond  Fields.” 
Followed  by  Selections  from  “  The  Creation.”  3d.,  Od.,  and  Is. 

CHAS.  BLAKE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Central  Office,  266  High  Holbom.  R.  M.  3IORRELL,  Hon.  Sec. 


LIFE  DEPAET3IENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . 

(exclusive  of  Bonos  Additiona) 

Income — Premiums . £106,8.38 

Interest .  60,387 


Accumulated  Ifremiums 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard-street  and  Charing 

cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

»  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL, 
Secretariea— 5  V  rt 


anger  hospital  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

V_-/  167  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said:  “There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  synmtoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sufiering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  wnich  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet.  Esq.,  St  Jumes’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  C'outts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


North  British  and  mercantile  insurance 

C03IPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  2.‘.th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  W’es^end  Office,  8  Wuterloo-place,  S.W. 

December,  1873. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  aud  at  toe  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  iu  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247,  24U,  and  251  Regent-street. 


XTORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

In  SOCIETY. 

BONUS  YEAR  1873-4.  The  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  ParticipatlDg 
Policy-holders  amounts  to  £67,428. 

The  Bonus  will  be  paid  Christmas,  1873 :  Lady-day  and  Midsummer,  1874. 
Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurer-*,  ,£4.‘)2.«;73. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,751,792  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  tlie  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  tot^  business  now  exceeds 
£  KtO.OdO.OUO. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

26th  December,  1873. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old ’mellow  spirit 
X  the  very  CREAM  of  IK18H  WHISKIES,  in  aualitv  unrivall 


X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled, 
perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  fiuesi  Coguac  Brandy.  Nott 
the  Red  Seal.  IMnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


/AVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

yj  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South'  From  Venice  From 

an^ton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

Every  Thursday,  _ 

at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday 
at  2  p.m.  (  luoruing. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS, 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  ami  OR3IOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  1807. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Monday, 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Jan. 

1,  15,  and  29. 
at  2  p.m.,  and 
every  alternate 
Thursday. 

Thursday,  Jan.  /  Friday  morning.  /  3Ionday,  Jan.  26. 
15,  at  2  p.m.,j  Jan.  23,  and!  at  5  a.m.,  and 
&  every  fourth  1  every  fourth  j  every  fourth 
Thursday.  (  Friday.  V  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passt-ngers  from  the  eastward  of  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vlft  Rombar,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
isrned  at  the  Company’s  Office.  I'iekets  to  liiindisl  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-street  (Sooth  Italian 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices.  122  Leadenhall-street.  E.C. ;  and  for 
Passenger  and  Parcel  business  only,  at  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


riday  morning, 
.Ian.  0,  23,  aud 
Feb.  6.  and 
every  alternate 
Friday. 


JOSEPH  GHLLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

W  ith  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBKA'IED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 
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^UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  assortment  of 
TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

1 

Table. 

Dessert. 

Carvers 
per  Pair. 

{  8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

SJ-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen . 

19  . 

15  . 

7  . 

3|  do.  balance  do . 

20  . 

16  . 

7  . 

4  do.  do.  do.  . . . 

32  . 

23  .  , 

,  ®  • 

3}  do.  fine  do.  do . 

36  . 

27  . 

10  . 

4  do.  extra  large,  do . 

40  .  j 

30  .  , 

10  6 

4  do.  African  ivo^  do . 

45  . 

30  .  ! 

!  15  . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules,  do . 

46  . 

38  . 

18  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades,  do.  do . 

55  . 

42  . 

1  20  . 

Nickel  electro-silvered  handles,  do.... 

23  . 

19  .  1 

'  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinjr  Ironmonger,.by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogfne,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1, 1  a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,6,  and  0  Perry ’s-place;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  always 
undertakes  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  WOSCESTERSHIBE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivall^  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations,  and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERKINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 
Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  L  AZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavendish -square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
Bottle,  prepared  by  £.  L AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Launby," 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 
best  mild  anerient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-street,  London, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  &  NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS. 

FOE  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAT  AND  FESTIVE  BEACON. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL, 

A  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
Invigorator  and  Beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  Price  38.  6d.,  78.,  lOs.  6d. 
(equal  to  four  smailj,  and  2l8.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR, 

Unequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities  in  imparting  a  radiant 
bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  softness  and  delicacy  to  the  Hands  and 
Arms.  Price  48.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  per  bottle.  And 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

OR  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  which  bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
Whiteuess,  strengthens  the  Gums,  and  gives  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  ‘  Price  28.  ltd.  per  box. 

The  Patronage  of  Royalty,  the  Rank  and  Fashion,  throughout  Europe, 
and  their  universally-known  efficacy,  give  these  preparations  a  celebrity 
unparalleled,  and  render  them  peculiarly 

ELEGANT  AND  SEASONABLE  PRESENTS. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfnmers. 

Ask  for  “ROWLAND’S”  Articles. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 


ESTABLISHED  1735. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS, 

BOOK-WORK, 

MAGAZINES. 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Btc.  kc. 


ESTIXATXS  BT  POST,  OX  OX  APPLICATION  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OEIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

AnvicB  TO  Invalids.— If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refreshing  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  pain  and  anguish,  to  calm  and  assuage  the 
weary  achings  of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  Is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs.  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases.  Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  speclflo 
in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  Spasms. 

CHLORODY'NE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Toothache,  Ac. 

%*  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had 
received  a  despatch  from  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  effect  that 
Cholera  has  hevn  raspng  fearfully,  and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  was  CHLORODYNE.— See  Lancet^  Dec.  31, 18(H. 

CAUTIOX. — BKWAUB  of  PlBACr  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caction.- Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob 'Wood  Stated  that  Dr  J.  Collis 
Bkownb  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to.— See  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words,  “  DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern- 
ment  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  testimony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer,  J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury.  Loudou. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Winter 

proverbially  the  season  of  sicknes-s ;  then  the  blood  requires  purifica¬ 
tion,  the  digestion  demands  thorough  and  attentive  regulation,  and  ail  the 
secretions  cull  for  correction.  Holloway’s  remedies  supply  all  these  neces¬ 
saries  for  seenring  health  ;  the  one  overcomes  cutaneous  diseases,  sores, 
ulcerations,  abscesses,  and  carbuncles,  and  all  visible  imperfections  s  the 
other  acts  most  potently  in  cleansing  the  circulation,  strengthening  the 
stomach,  governing  the  liver,  regulating  the  bowels,  and  reducing  the  entire 
system  to  order.  Thus  these  twin  medicaments  furnish  the  most  efficient 
medicine  chest  available  for  family  use.  It  is  easier  through  Holloway’s 
discovery  to  point  out  the  remedy  than  to  describe  the  disease— into  the 
former  no  fallacy  can  intrude ;  into  the  latter,  prejudice  may  unwittingly 
creep. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 


SAFE  INVESTMENTS. 

DIVIDENDS  6  AND  10  TO  15  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM. 

Eead  SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR  {post  free). 

JANUARY  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages). 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circnlar  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices.  Reports, 
Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Yfiscellaneous  Shares.  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  A  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PouLTBT,  London.  Established  1862. 

Bankers:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.-PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  published  on  the  first 
Thursday  in  each  month,  contains  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration 
of  safe  Investments  payin'' from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d,  per  copy,  or 
68,  annually.— PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-bnildingB, 
London,  E.C. 


PAPERS  REP  BIN  TED  FROM  THE  ^EXAMINER: 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WO.MEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V. -WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI. — WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIII.— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX.-THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

“The  Papers  reprinted  from  the  Examiner^  and  entitled  ‘The 
Woman  Ques*  '  ’embrace  a  great  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  bu)  i.  Some  of  tnese  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  sugges¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
man,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— YAe  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8vo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  le.  2d. ;  cloth,  2s.,  by  post,  3s.  2d. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southaropton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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13  Gbeat  Maelborough- street,  f 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 


POPULAR  NEW  NOVELS 


AT  EVERY  LIBRARY 


TOO  LATE.  By  Mrs  Newman.  2  rols. 

[Shortly. 

LADY  MORETOUN’S  DAUGHTER.  ^^y‘Mrs  Eiloart, 

Author  of  *  St  Bede*!.’  3vol«.  ;/•;  y  [Ready. 

TWO  GIRLS.  By  Frederick  Wbdmoee,  Author  of 

*  A  Snapt  Gold  Ring.’  2vol8.  ,  ,  .  . 

“’A  carefully  written  novel  of  character.  contrastinS:  the  two  lieroinea  of 
one  love  tale,  an  English  lady  and  a  French  aotijeae^  ^  .  Cicely  is 

charming;  ;t ho  Introductory  description  of^er  Is  a  go6d  specimen  of  the 
well-balanced  sketches  in  whidh  tlie  mthor  shines.” — »<. 

MARGARET  and  ELIZABETH:  a  Storv  of  the  Sea. 

By  KATHERINE  SAUNDERS,  Author  of  ‘  Gideon's  Rock.’  1  vol. 
“Simply  yet  powerftilly  told.  .  .  .  This  opening  picture  is  so 
exquisitely  drawn  as  to  be  a  fit  introduction  to  a  story  of  such  simple 

ftatnos  and  power.  ,  :  .  A  very  bcantiful  story  closes  as  it  began,  in  a 
ender  and  touching  picture  of  homely  happiness.^'— Poll  Mall  Gazette. 

MR  OARINGTON :  a  Tale  of  Lore  and  Conspiracy. 

By  R.  TURNER  OOTTON.  .3volf. 

“Brilliant and ingeuious.  .  .  .  W'ill  certainly  find  gnd  please  many 
Standard. 

“  Clever  and  worth  reading.  .  .  .  Hia  heroines  think,  speak,  and  act 
like  English  gentlemen  and  ladieg-”<“JSt‘/io. 

“A  really  rollicking  and  amusing  story  .  .  «  equally  entertaining 
from  the  first  cliapter  to  the  \na,t.*'—Olasgou;  JVVirs. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  PaternoatQr*row. 


ture,  b^h  al  a  Bii^lful  refii-cdon  of  the  statesman  and  his  period,  as  also 
forits  philosophic.- logical,  and  dramatic  completeness. *’ — Mommff  Poet. 

“  A  vaJuaWe  to  our  Parliamentary  history.  The  book  is  full  of 

interest. 

“A  very  valuable  and  interesting  biography.” — Standard. 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS,  from  1806  to  1873. 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  PITT  LENNOX.  2  vol,.,  8to.  30«. 

“Lord  William  Lennox  records  his  experiences  so  as  to  amuse  and 
interest  his  readers.”— Pa/IAfoW  Gazette. 

CRISS-CROSS  JOURNEYS.  By  Walter 

THORNBITRT.  3  roll.,  3lo 
“  A  lively,  graphic,  and  interesting  book.’’— 2>at7y  Xews. 

LIFE  of  MOSjCHELES,  with  SelectioDs  from 

HIS  DIARIES  and  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  HIS  WIFE. 
2  vols.,  large  post  8vo,  with  Portrait,  24s. 

The  EXILES  at  ST  GERMAINS.  By  the 

Author  of  ‘  The  Ladye  Shakerley.’  1  voL,  78.  Cd. 

“The  whole  narrative  is  picturesque,  graphic,  and  entertaining,  as  well 
as  moral  and  pathetic.”— PoH. 


This  day,  dvo,  price  Sixpence, 

aE  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND :  REFORM  or  DIS- 

ESTABLISHMENT,  WHICH  ?  By  ONE  of  HER  PRESBYTERS. 
London :  ROBERT  HARDWICKE,  192  Piccadilly. 


•  THE  NEW  AND  POPITLAR  NOVELS. 

COLONEL  DACRE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Caste, ^ 

Ac.  3  vols. 

The  BLUE  RIBBON.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  ST  OLAVE’S.’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  An  unquestionably  interesting  story.  We  like  ‘The  Blue  Ribbon  ’  very 
much.” — Spectator. 

TRANSMIGRATION.  By  Mortimer  Collhq, 

Author  of  *  MARQUIS  AND  MERCHANT,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

ONE  LOVE  in  a  LIFE.  By  Em^  M. 

PEARSON.  Author  of  *  Our  Adventures  in  th^  War,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  The  reader  will  follow  with  delight  MlidPeanon^kfiutfiftat^ 
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X  Religious  Thought  and  Life.  Edited  by  CHARLES  BEARD.  B.A. 
Published  Quarterly,  price  28.  6d.  No.  XLn\  JANUARY,  1874. 

1.  HETEROPATHY,  AVERSION,  SYMPATHY'.  By  Frances  Power 
-  Cobbe. 

2.  FRIENDS  AND  THEIR  FOES.  By  Alexander  Gordon.  M.A. 

3.  ON  THE  GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  IN  GENESIS.  By  A.  H. 

Sayce.  M.A. 

A.  A  GROUP  OF  FRENCH  FRIENDS.- II.  By  Charles  Beard,  B.A. 

6.  THE  PLTMSOLL  AGITATION.  By  William  James  Lamport. 

6,  SIRAU.SS  AND  RELIGION.  By  J.  H.  Scholten.  D.D.  (of  Leyden). 

7.  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  MATERIALISM.  By  Albert 

Reville.  D.D. 

4  SamHAHY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  EVENTS. 

Sent  post  free  for  10s.  per  annum. 

NWLLIAMS  NORGATE^  14  Henrietta^treet,  Covent-garden, 
wttd  Ri!  rrnlmi#i.  7 


LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffresox 

“  A  capital  novel,  as  sparkling  as  it  is  orimnal,  as  powerful  as  it  is  amusin' 
It  is  healthy  in  tone,  and  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.”— Post. 

VICTOR  and  VANQUISHED.  By  Mari 

CECIL  HAY.  3  vols.  [Next  week. 
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V.  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
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1. — “LITTLE  JACK.” 

2. —“  FLORENCE.” 

3. — “MENDELSSOHN.”  By  Ferdinand  Hiller.  Chapters  T.— III. 

4. —“  THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH.”  By  the  Author  of  •  Johu  Halifax, 

Gentleman.’ 

5. — “SPANISH  LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

OF  187.3.”  Part  III. 

6. — “MY  TIME,  AND  M’lIAT  I'VE  DONE  WITH  IT.”  By  F.  C. 

Burnand.  Chapters  XXXII.— XXXIII. 

7. — “POPE’S  GAME  OF  OMBRE.’’ 

8. —“  NATIONAL  EDUCATION,  FR03I A  DENOMINATIONALIST’S 

POINT  OF  VIEW.”  By  a  Member  of  the  London  School  Board. 

9. -“  SAVAGE  WARFARE.”  By  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

10. —“  EXPECTANCY'.’’ 
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I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bodbkb. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thorkton, 
C  B 
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